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ood Control and Rationing 


In Italy 


From United States 
Department of 
Commerce Reports 


ONTROL of ‘distribution and 
> prices of several basic food prod- 

ucts in Italy had been in exist- 
ence for several years and a skeleton 
system of rationing was introduced nine 
months before Italy became a participant 
in the war. Nevertheless, the extension 
of such controls during the war period 
was very gradual, and a thoroughgoing 
rationing system was not adopted until 
the autumn of 1941. 

Regulation of consumption has been 
accompanied by piecemeal extension of 
the price controls covering items of basic 
Evasions of these measures 
occasional 


necessity. 
are indicated not only by 
items in the Italian press regarding the 
“black market,” but also, officially, by 
the institution of severe penalties for 
hoarding and for sales at prices above 
Some of the 
recent press items have gone so far as to 
recommend a return to the “extra-legal” 
corrective measures of the early days of 
Fascism. 


the established maxima. 


Compulsory pooling of various agricul- 
tural crops was initiated with the stor- 
age of wheat in district collection cen- 
ters (“ammassi”) in 1936, and by the end 
of 1939 had been extended to corn, rice, 
hemp, cotton, wool, silk cocoons, olives 
and olive oil, saffron, manna, and ber- 
In July, 1940, oats were 
added to the list of pooled commodities, 


gamot essence. 


and in May, 1941, barley, rye and beans. 

Controls over procurement and distri- 
bution of foodstuffs cover a much wider 
field than the mere pooling of crops and 
have been greatly extended during the 
war period, especially in the late summer 
of 1941 when preparations were being 
made for the most recent rationing 
measures. Two general agencies—one 
for procurement, attached to the Minis- 
try of Agriculture, the other for distri- 
bution of food supplies, under the Minis- 
try of Corporations—were established by 
a decree law of Dec. 18, 1939. 

The first of these agencies was con- 
cerned with the total supply of food for 
both the armed forces and the civilian 
population and with the assignment of 
food to the armed forces. The second 
Was concerned with distribution to the 
civilian population only and with con- 


trol of the activities of the food products 
industry. 

Owing to misunderstandings between 
the two agencies, the government de- 
cided to centralize all food control under 
the Ministry of Agriculture. A decree 
law of Dec. 27, 1940, effected this cen- 
tralization and also gave to the Minis- 
try of Agriculture authority to fix prices 
of foodstuffs subject to price control, 
joint control with the Ministry of Foreign 
Trade over exports of foodstuffs and 
complete control over imported food- 
stuffs. The new organizations intro- 
duced the 
separate control offices for cereals and 


innovation of establishing 


their derivatives, livestock and meat 
products, edible oils and fats, horticul- 
tural products and derivatives, fodder 
and straw, fish products, and “colonial” 
products (sugar, coffee, tea, cacao, etc.). 

These subsidiary offices formulate the 
basic control regulations for products 
within their purview. Application of the 
controls is under the authority of a 
special committee directly dependent on 
the Minister of Agriculture. Although 
the responsibility for food control rests 
on the Agriculture, the 
Fascist party participates in the estab- 


Ministry of 


lishment of food prices and must be con- 





This girl is lunching from the basic 
fare of the Italian island of Sardinia— 
bread baked in odd-shaped circular loaves, 
with scarcely any leavening. War re- 
strictions have greatly curtailed the bread 
consumption for the Italian people. 











| 

This strikingly simple photographic study illus- 
| trates the everyday diet of Italian fisher-folk—bread, 
fish and wine, with little or no seasonal variation. 
Naturally, the cut of bread is small, for wheat bread 
rations were recently imposed in. Italy because of 
scant grain supplies. 











sulted on all questions of national im- 
portance, the National Research Council 
gives advice on matters of national 
nutrition, and the various food federa- 
tions act as advisers on matters pertain- 
ing to manufactured food products. 
Among the important functions of 
the. Ministry of Agriculture are those 
of transportatign and distribution. No 
transportation between provinces may be 
After de- 
termining available supplies and normal 


effected without its approval. 


consumption within the individual prov- 
inces, the food. control authorities estab- 
lish a food quota for each province, the 
distribution of the various types of food 
being handled by the control offices enu- 
merated above. 

Regional offices established by the Min- 
istry regulate distribution within each 
province. The mechanism of distribution 
varies to some extent with the commod- 
ity, as shown by the following data re- 
garding three of the principal food 
groups: cereals and cereal products; live- 
stock and meat products; and edible oils 
and fats. 


CEREALS AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Being subject to compulsory pooling, 
all wheat and corn (except producers’ ra- 
tions) must be delivered to the official 


pools. From the pools to the mills dis- 
tribution is made by the Cereals, Flour 
and Alimentary Paste Distribution Office 
acting under orders from the Ministry 
of Agriculture. In the case of military 
assignments, however, the eligible mills 
are designated by the Minister of War. 
The Cereals Office also regulates distri- 
bution of flour and alimentary paste 
(macaroni) to individual provinces in 
accordance with the quotas established 
by the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Once the products have been allotted 
to the province, distribution there is han- 
dled by the regional food control sections 
of the Ministry of Agriculture. Rice also 
is subject to compulsory pooling and is 
handled similarly through the Rice Dis- 
tribution Organization of the Federation 
of Millers, Alimentary Paste Producers 
and Rice Growers and Threshers. 


LIVESTOCK AND MEAT PRODUCTS 


Sale of livestock has been subject to 
government control since Sept. 19, 1940. 
Individual producers must either deliver 
their livestock to the regional pools es- 
tablished by the Zootechnic Section of 
the National Federation of Provincial 
consortiums of Agricultural Producers 
or notify the federation of the livestock 

(Continued on page 45.) 
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Here Are Flours That Hold Their Own in 
the Most Distinguished Quality Company : 


Year after year, for more than thirty years, one or J 
another of these “I-H’’ flours has gone regularly to v: 
the same customers. Year after year many of them 
never give a thought to selling any other flour. 


They just go on selling them,—to bakers and to 
family trade customers,—knowing that once sold 
they stay sold. P 


For these flours never turn the merchant down. * 
Whatever assurance he gives, the quality is there , 
to back it up. One of these “I-H Milled’ flours ; 
will fit into your distribution set-up. : 

» : 
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1942 LISTING SHOWS CONTINUATION 
OF DOWNWARD TREND 


_< 
New Edition of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER’s Periodical Compila- 
tion Ready for Distribution—Canadian Milling 
Capacity Now 117,545 Bbls 


THe NorTtHwestern MILver’s 1942 List 
of Mills in the United States and Can- 
ada, now ready for distribution, con- 
tains the names of 3,001 active wheat 
flour mills in the United States, with an 
aggregate 24-hour capacity of 709,768 
bbls, and 498 in Canada with a capacity 
of 117,545 bbls. 
is available concerning 146 mills, whose 
estimated capacity of about 10,000 bbls 
would increase the total figure for the 
United States to approximately 720,000 
bbis. 

the compilation shows a continuing 
trend toward fewer manufacturing units 
Numer- 


Incomplete information 


and smaller aggregate capacity. 
ical decline, however, is far greater pro- 
portionately than capacity decline. Since 
1914 the average annual unit disappear- 
ance has been 170. Capacity, which hov- 
ered around 1,000,000 bbls during the 
first quarter of this century, did not 
begin to decline consistently until 1928, 
since which time there has been an av- 
erage annual loss of about 10,000 bbls. 
Progressive descent from the high point 
of capacity achieved at the turn of the 
century, which may be traced in the ac- 
companying table, was delayed by the 
stimulating effect of World War I upon 
this country’s export trade. 

Canada’s milling industry in recent 
years has experienced trends similar to 
those in the United States but not so 
pronounced. 

Reduction in the milling establishment 
in point of numbers has been going on 
steadily for three quarters of a century, 
but it has been chiefly a process of elim- 
ination affecting small mills or those of 
doubtful economic effectiveness. Along 
with this change has gone the marked 
and continuing trend toward consolida- 
tion of small units into larger ones and 
unified control of major units. 

For more than half a century THe 
Nortuwestern Mutter has periodically 
surveyed the country’s milling establish- 
ment as one of its many traditional 
services to the flour industry and the 
trades allied with it. The process of 
statistical revision actually has been con- 
tinuous, for a master card file of mills 
is maintained as a part of the cumulative 
service records of this journal. Sectional 
listings were published as early as 1885. 
A general list appeared in 1888 but did 
not purport to be complete, since it con- 
tained the names of only 586 mills of 
more than 200 bbls capacity, whereas 
legend had it that there were at that 
time about 10,000 of all sizes and condi- 
tions, legacy of an even more fabulous 
time, prior to roller milling, when there 
may have been twice as many. 

Not until the turn of the century was 
a serious effort made to list all mills, 
and though it was clear that this was a 
goal impossible to attain at that time, 
8,987 were identified in the index of 1900. 
By 1914 the number had shrunk to 7,780, 
with a total 24-hour capacity of about a 








million barrels. The table shows what 


has happened since: 


Total 
capacity 
709,768 
727,398 
737,391 
788,740 
800,575 
811,452 
823,962 
840,615 
839,116 
842,073 
849,888 
926,821 
921,179 
983,921 
993,565 
984,610 
1,045,295 
1,000,000 
1,028,700 
1,058,000 
1,098,700 
1,085,700 
1,055,000 
1,005,700 
994,540 
983,585 
996,565 
990,405 
1,013,318 


No. of mills 


The jump in numbers for the years 
immediately following 1934 is largely due 
to the compilers’ zeal in ferreting out 
mills previously, for one reason or an- 
other, not included, and to a policy of 
listing all mills of 25 bbls daily capacity 
or over. Mills are arranged alphabet- 
ically by state or provincial location, 
and as a new feature this year they are 
also presented alphabetically by name. 
Mills manufacturing feed,  self-rising 
flour, buckwheat flour, oatmeal, cereals 
or corn products are not shown in the 
list unless they are processors also of 
wheat or rye flour with a daily capacity 
of 25 bbls or more. 

Premier milling state in point of ca- 
pacity is Kansas, with its 87 mills ca- 
pable of making 82,075 bbls of flour daily. 
Second comes Minnesota, with 97 mills, 
capacity 72,102. Third is New York, 
with 65 mills, capacity 58,240. Details 
by states and provinces follow: 


UNITED STATES 











No. Daily 
of capacity 
State— mills (bbls) 
po NEE TCTTCC TCC err 5 1,085 
. SAYS ere ey er ee 5 985 
"we  . MOLELEEL OL TREE 28 1,570 
DD venesss ane saa es 22 9,595 
CED 66.0%. 0-5550-660008 006 36 10,880 
GNEIOEE coc cccrecrescves 2 cee 
DO@IMWOTE ....cccccescccces 26 1,230 
District of Columbia ...... 1 400 
Florida 1 eee 
Georgia 30 2,870 
Idaho 34 5,595 
Illinois 63 38,045 
Indiana .. 167 22,881 
RATT ETT TELeen ect 34 10,890 
PE. Ss cevccdcacdsececse 87 $2,075 
DUO ccccccsnccscseess 138 17,120 
END 5.6. Coa eccwendeeveeewe 3 100 
CS OPT eee 97 7,925 
Massachusetts ............ 2 10 
DE, 666.002 6:6 Cweceen es 182 18,542 
pS EP Peerrrereriri 97 72,102 
BEISSIASIPDL 2c ccccccccccces 1 25 
Missouri 114 54,094 
Montana 41 9,750 
Nebraska we 80 19,025 
BRT 6b cb scroccicccsss ah 7 2 
New Hampshire ........... 1 500 
WOW DOTGOY oc ccccccccccces 10 1,400 
New Mexico .......-.--+++- 17 1,115 
WE OE bocce ccccnweccers 65 58,240 
North Carolima ....cccccoce 181 13,946 
Mert DOSS 2.2. ccweccccess 30 10,940 
rere boeerets 203 36,478 
QORIGMOUER  .ccccccccccccses 41 23,190 
rr rer rrr re 32 16,405 
Pennsylvania .......--.++.+-+ 323 22,467 
South Carolina ........... 40 2,285 
South Dakota ose 23 2,540 
Tennessee ....... 125 19,026 
TORR cc ccccscece 51 43,345 
EEE pdccvde ws serene sees 50 8,240 
Virginia .....ccccccccccees 322 22,626 
Washington ............... 36 27,120 


—— 
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5000 Bbls 


* 














No. Daily 

of capacity 

State— mills (bbls) 
West Virginia ............. 74 4,731 
aes r 63 7,195 
. errs 11 1,580 
BORA. 2c scccecevnccesscse eee 709,768 

CANADA 

No. Daily 

of capacity 

Province— mills (bbls) 
DIMOTEE sccccccecccccsecese 93 17,100 
British Columbia . ee 6 200 
Manitoba ........ 47 13,530 
New Brunswick .. 11 510 
Nova Scotia ......ceeeeeees 11 300 
CONE 6.0 nse ths edtecrecsece 187 55,545 
Prince Edward Island ..... 10 435 
GEROS cwccdcsocececccaces 56 12,980 
Saskatchewan ........+++++ 77 16,945 
.. | rrr rT er re err eT ee 498 117,545 


Several mills reported small or nominal 
decreases in capacity during the past 
year, and there were two major deletions 
—the unreplaced 2,500-bbl mill of the 


> 


= 


= 


Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co., 
destroyed by fire, and the 1,200-bbl plant 
of the Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co., 
which went out New 
construction brought into the list the 
900-bbl plant of the Alabama Flour Mills 
(controlled by Nebraska Consolidated 
Milling Co., Omaha) at Decatur, Ala., 
and the rebuilt plant of the Amendt Mill- 
ing Co., at Monroe, Mich., which now 
has 500 bbls capacity. Several large 
companies revised upward their. rated 
productive capacities. 

The 1942 List of Mills in the United 
States and Canada is available without 
cost to THe NorruwesterNn MILter’s sub- 
scribers. It will be mailed promptly 
upon request. The accompanying coupon 
is provided to facilitate distribution. 


of commission. 





FOR AIR-RAID EMERGENCY FEEDING 


> *K 


* 


* * 


Disaster Canteens Organized to Aid Civilians 


For well over a year, the Disaster 
Canteen Volunteers of the American Red 
Cross have been practicing and perfect- 
ing their routine for mass emergency 


feeding. ‘Today, these units are in top- 
notch form. And civilians can be grate- 
ful. 


Should bombs or sabotage strike at 
American factories or homes, among the 
first on the job would be the gray-uni- 
formed Disaster Canteen Volunteers. 
Their part is to bring the proper foods 
and beverages to help cushion the mental 
and nervous effects of the shock. They 
are equipped to serve coffee and sand- 
wiches in large quantities from their 
mobile canteens. The sandwiches are 
made of enriched white bread whenever 
possible, because of its extra content 
of vitamin B,, the “morale” vitamin, as 
well as other and minerals. 
Meat or cheese fillings are chosen for 
their high protein food value, and the 
coffee is brewed strong to provide a 
bracing stimulant. 

The volunteers of the canteen units 
have been trained to serve 1,000 people 
with sandwiches and coffee within an 
hour’s notice. Units keep in trim by 
co-operating in Army war games, defense 
drills, and by feeding groups of blood 
donors to the Red Cross Blood Bank. 

To qualify for Disaster Canteen Serv- 


vitamins 


ice, volunteers must undergo an intensive 
four-month training program. After a 
foundation of nutritional education un- 
der the local Red Cross Director of Nu- 
trition, they must put in 80 hours of prac- 
tical work before they’re ready for field 
service. 

This course in nutrition is also open 
to homemakers, whether they wish to 
follow through later as volunteer work- 
ers, or simply want the information for 
their own family’s welfare. Further de- 
tails on the nutrition course, as well as 
other Red Cross activities, may be ob- 
tained from the local Red Cross chapter. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAG MANUFACTURERS MEET 
WITH OPM OFFICIALS 


New York, N. Y.—Leonard S. Sher- 
riff and Arthur Howe, OPM representa- 
tives, met with burlap importers, dealers 





and bag manufacturers in another closed 
session here Jan. 13, to clarify difficulties 
arising from the burlap conservation or- 
der M-47. 

Reports indicate that confusing as- 
pects of the order dealing with distribu- 
tion of burlap were straightened out and 
interpretation of the order more gener- 
ally understood as a result of the off the 
record meeting. 








118 So. 6th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Sir: 








Epitor THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER, 


I am a subscriber to THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER. 
Please mail me, without charge, a copy of your 1942 List of 
Flour Mills in the United States and Canada. 


Yours very truly, 
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U. S. TO SPONSOR NUTRITION TESTS 


AT RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


——<>—— 


Experiments to Determine What Average Family 


Knows of 


Nutritious Food and Vitamins May Be Start of Federal 
Program for Dietary Improvement 


By EMMet DouGHERTY 
Washington Correspondent of THe NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wasuinotron, D. C.—Faced with com- 
plaints from some of the food trades that 
the government is not pursuing an ener- 
getic campaign to improve the dietary of 
the American people—as contemplated 
by the nutrition conference held last 
May—the Office of Health, Welfare and 
Defense Activities of the Federal Secur- 
ity Agency is about to stage an experi- 
mental demonstration and test inquiry 
to see just what the average family 
knows of nutritious food and how gen- 
erally the subject of vitamins, minerals, 
proteins and carbohydrates is under- 
stood by the homemaker. 

4’ The scene of the “guinea pig” opera- 
tions will be Richmond, Virginia, and the 
inquiry is scheduled to be put underway 
before the end of this month. In co- 
operation with club women, nutritionists, 
medical, civic and welfare officials of the 
Virginia city the government will con- 
duct a survey to see what the average 
Virginian eats and what measure of nu- 
trition is represented in the daily diet 
of the people of the Old Dominion state. 

M. L. Wilson, chief government facto- 
tum in the crusade for better living, says 
that Dr. Helen S. Mitchell, principal 
nutritionist of the Health, Welfare and 
Defense Services, with her two assistants, 
Miss Marjory Vaughn and Miss Janet 
Stimpson, will be the government’s “co- 
operators” with the Virginia authorities 
and will actively assist in attempting to 
make the value of proper foods known 
to the consumers of the neighboring state. 
If the Richmond community program is 
regarded as successful similar city-wide 
or regional campaigns will be arranged in 
other states. 

Enriched flour and bread will occupy a 
place in the Virginia undertaking, but 
the plan of the government folks is to 
get an over-all picture of how the Vir- 
ginia people react to the need for better 
food generally. In other words, the test 
will not be one solely concerned with the 


—— 


consumption of wheat products, but the 
whole list of vitamin-laden foods will be 
gone into. 

Asked if the government nutrition 
campaigners had sought a special ap- 
propriation from Congress for carrying 
on a nation-wide campaign to get the peo- 
ple to consume more enriched flour and 
bread and other nutritious foods, Direc- 
tor Wilson’s office said that some funds 
may be available for this purpose. For 
the most part, however, they are looking 
to voluntary co-operation from civic 
minded folks in the states, who will be 
urged to join in the campaign to make 
their fellow Americans strong and heal- 
thy. 

When it was suggested that promo- 
tional experts like Paul Cornell—who 
handled the miller-baker underwritten 
campaign several months last year— 
should be hired to give the necessary zest 
to the nutritional campaign one official 
frankly remarked that men like Mr. Cor- 
nell were badly needed to speed up the 
national nutritional job. 

“Mr. Cornell gives us gratis much good 
counsel and spends a day or two here 
every week, but I sure would like to have 
him as a fully paid member constantly 
on my staff,’ said one Federal Security 
Agency official. 

If the Richmond test supplies a pat- 
tern for other states to follow, the re- 
gional directors of the Defense Health 
and Welfare Services and the State Nu- 
trition Chairmen will be asked to han- 
dle similar programs. Dr. Helen Mit- 
chell said today that the 48 states, the 
District of Columbia, Hawaii and Puer- 
to Rico were grouped into regions with 
prominent nutrition experts available to 
direct or co-operate with state, regional 
and local authorities in advancing the 
nutrition campaign. 

Dr. Mitchell added that members of 
her staff are available to visit any state 
and give helpful assistance in any pro- 
gram that may be arranged. 





Cake Bakers Warned of War’s 
Effect on Ingredient Supplies 


By S. O. Werner 


Chicago Manager of THe NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Cuicago, ILu.—The effect of the war on 
the supply of various cake ingredients 
highlighted the discussion of a_ well- 
attended conference of wholesale cake 
bakers in Chicago, Jan. 19-20. The sugar 
problem received the most consideration. 

It was revealed that the sugar admin- 
istration is now swamped with work 
and that rules and regulations are rapid- 
ly being formulated. It is believed that 
bread bakers will receive sufficient sugar, 
but that bakers of other bakery products 
will be put on a percentage basis, prob- 
ably 75 to 85% of their 1941 usage. 

Cake bakers, it was emphasized, will 


have to study formulas, cut varieties and 
use less icing. 

Cellophane and waxed paper are ex- 
pected to be in ample supply, but bakers 
are urged to conserve as much as pos- 
sible. The carton and box story is en- 
tirely different. Many bakers are making 
it a patriotic duty to save these and they 
are being used for many more trips than 
before. Wood boxes for city routes are 
increasing, it was found, and _ consider- 
able savings are accomplished. 

The stale problem is not as acute as 
a year ago, reports indicated. Various 
restrictions on ingredients and fewer 


varieties will result in a smaller amount 
of stales, it was felt, and bakers were 
urged to watch the problem carefully. 

Conservation of tires and gasoline also 
was discussed and it was pointed out that 
a careful profit and loss survey of routes 
would do away with many shops and 
routes. 

Ralph D. Ward, president of the 
Wholesale Cake Branch of the American 
Bakers Association, stressed the necessity 
of conservation and declared that if cake 
bakers have to employ new tools in their 
trade it is best to find the most efficacious 
way to employ them immediately. 

L. J. Schumaker, president of the 
American Bakers Association, forecast 
that bakers will be compelled to do many 
things not done before, but that many 
benefits may be realized from the situa- 
tion. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PAID HEAD SUGGESTED FOR 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 


Cuicaco, It1t.—Philip R. O’Brien, 
president of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
is advocating the employment of a salar- 
ied executive official to handle adminis- 
trative affairs of the grain exchange. 





In his annual report, Mr. O’Brien, re- 
cently re-elected for his second term as 
head of the exchange, said executive con- 
trol should be vested in a man who has 
never been associated with the board. 
He should have an agricultural back- 
ground, Mr. O’Brien said. 

President O’Brien said in his report 
that “the liquidity of our market is be- 
ing severely injured by the recent of- 
fering by the Commodity Credit Corp. 
of their 1939-40 pooled stocks of wheat 
for sale at prices some 90% of parity. 
The ‘logic of this move is difficult of 
understanding, especially as it concerns 
wheat. It runs quite contrary to the 
views of our Congress which has been 
struggling with a Price Control Bill, 
which originally would limit the right of 
the government to set ceilings at a min- 
imum of 110% of parity. This offer- 
ing of wheat, some observers contend, 
prevents the farmer from profitably pay- 
ing his 1941 loan which would be possible 
if this sales policy of the Commodity 
Credit Corp. were eliminated. The pay- 
ment by farmers of their 1941 wheat 
loans would come through regular trade 
channels and have a tendency to help 
the liquidity of the market. Continuation 
of this offering would threaten the liquid- 
ity of the market and create a condition 
detrimental to the producer and to the 
country as a whole. This is a problem 
whose early correction is vitally impor- 
tant.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





CHICAGO JOBBERS EXCHANGE 
NAMES WALTER MARSH HEAD 

Cuicaco, Inu.—Walter Marsh, Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., was elected presi- 
dent of the Chicago Flour Jobbers Ex- 
change at the thirty-third annual meet- 
ing of the organization held at the Sher- 
man Hotel, Jan. 19. The association 
serves as a credit bureau of flour jobbers 
and bakery supply houses. 

J. Shuflitowski was named vice presi- 
dent, and Fred H. Brinkman, General 
Mills, Inc., was elected secretary-treasur- 
er. The executive committee is composed 
of T. L. Allison, Chapman & Smith; 
Frank Kucera, B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., 
and J. Howorka, Minneapolis-Larabee 
Flour Co. 


January 21, 1942 


MILLERS’ ASSOCIATION 
WILL MEET IN MAY 


American Millers Association Sets Annual 
Meeting for Cincinnati—Governmental 
Co-ordination Committee Named 





Lovuisvitiz, Ky.—The annual meeting 
of the American Millers Association will 
be held at Cincinnati in May, according 
to a decision of the directors of the 
group who met here Jan. 19. The exact 
dates and headquarters of the meeting 
were left open so as not to conflict with 
the Millers National Federation meeting 
and other meetings scheduled for May. 

About 25 millers attended the direc- 
tors’ meeting, evidencing widespread in- 
terest in changing conditions and regu- 
lations. A campaign designed to add 
1,000 new millers to the association mem- 
bership was planned. 

Among committees appointed by Presi- 
dent R. S. Robertson, of Ewing, Ind, 
was a governmental co-ordination com- 
mittee composed of W. C. Thomas, Mari- 
on, Ind., chairman; Perry Hayden, Te- 
cumseh, Mich; J. W. Thompson, Madi- 
sonville, Ky., and J. L. Davis, Seymour, 
Ind. The group will work in the inter- 
est of small mills and aid them in keep- 
ing up standards and getting fair treat- 
ment in priority shipments, according 
to Mr. Robertson. 

Membership, flour standards, conven- 
tion and display committees were named. 
Most of the discussions at the meeting 
centered around priorities, rising cost and 
a program for increased use of soft wheat 
flour in the Army camps. 
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MINNESOTA FLOUR MILL 
ACCOUNTANTS ORGANIZE 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—At a meeting of 
accountants representing flour mills lo- 
cated in Minnesota held Jan. 14 at the 
Radisson Hotel here, the organization of 
the Minnesota Flour Mill Accountants 
Association was completed with the 
adoption of by-laws and the election of 
officers. 

Officers elected were: president, M. A. 
Lea, Russell-Miller Milling Co; _ vice 
president, J. R. McNamara, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co; secretary, A. V. Wood- 
bury, King Midas Flour Mills. An ex- 
ecutive committee, consisting of the vice 
president and secretary and the follow- 
ing appointive members, will act as a 
directing and governing body: R. E. 
Nutting, General Mills, Inc., chairman; 
R. J. Lahiff, International Milling Co., 
and M. W. Nelson, Atkinson Milling Co. 

F. A. Smith, treasurer, Millers Na- 
tional Federation, presented a review of 
the Flour Mill Accounting Manual which 
is being prepared under the sponsorship 
of the federation. Following his talk the 
local group discussed sections of the 
manual that they might participate in 
writing. 
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DUNWOODY BAKING SCHOOL 
VISITS PUBLISHING HOUSE 
On Jan. 14, the Miller Publishing Co., 
Minneapolis, publishers of THe Norti- 
WESTERN MILter, Freepsturrs, THe A MER- 
1cAN Baker and Mitiine Propvuctioy, 
was host at a luncheon for the students 
and staff of the Dunwoody Baking School 
in the clubrooms of its building. After 
the luncheon, staff members explained 
the process of publishing a trade magazine 
and analyzed the role.of the trade press 
in the industry served. 
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1942 FARM PRICES 
PREDICTED AT PARITY 


Expected to Average About Same as at 
End of 1941—Record Farm 
Output Expected 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—In 1942 prices re- 
ceived by farmers for farm products are 

expected to hold around parity, averag- 
ing neither greatly above nor greatly be- 
low that point, the Department of Agri- 
culture reports. In other words, prices 
received in relation to prices paid, inter- 
est and taxes are expected to average 
about the same as at the end of 1941, 
when the ratio was at 99% of parity. 

In compliance with agriculture’s war- 
time production goals, total output of 
farm products is expected to be the 
largest on record. However, despite the 
record supplies expected, prices are like- 
ly to rise, partly because of record high 
consumer incomes, partly because the de- 
mands of consumers will focus sharply on 
food as the output of civilian manufac- 
tured goods declines and partly because 
of continued government purchases for 
lend-lease shipment. Under the influence 
of these factors, farm product prices are 
expected to average about 25% above 
1941. 

The result of higher prices for a larger 
output probably will be an increase of 
at least $2,000,000,000 in farm income 
this year as compared with 1941, when 
income was estimated at $11,600,000,000. 
At the same time, costs that farmers must 
pay out for goods and services are ex- 
pected to rise, offsetting in part the esti- 
mated increase in income. 

The national income probably will be 
at least $10,000,000,000 greater in 1942 
than in 1941. Incomes of industrial 
workers will be over 15% greater than 
in 1941, and nearly double what they 
were at the beginning of the war. But 
increased taxes applying to individuals 
may hold the net increase in the money 
purchasing power of consumers in 1942 
over the average for 1941 to not much 
more than 5%. Increased sales of de- 
fense bonds to the public may make the 
gain even smaller than this and the net 
result of increased money incomes, taxes 
and defense bond purchases may leave 
the money income of consumers avail- 
able for purchase of commodities and 
services no higher in 1942 than the pres- 
ent level. For some groups it will be 
even less than in 1941. Increased war 
production, however, will substantially re- 
duce the quantity of factory products 
remaining for civilian use, probably to 
less than the quantity in 1940, so that 
consumer income in relation to available 
Supplies of goods will be increased. This 
should add to the consumer demand for 
farm products in 1942 compared with 
194], 

Increased government purchases of 
farm products for shipment to our allies 
and for other purposes and the substitu- 
tion of domestic farm products for some 
formerly imported, also will add to the 
demand for agricultural commodities. 
The net effect of the prospective changes 
in these conditions should be a substan- 
tial increase in the over-all demand for 
farm products in 1942 over the 1941 
average, although the increase from pres- 
ent levels may not be great. The general 
level of all commodity prices also is ex- 
pected to be substantially higher in 1942 

than the average for 1941, with the rise 
in wholesale prices of agricultural prod- 
ucts likely to be somewhat greater than 


the increase in prices of industrial com- 
modities. 
WHEAT 


Unless exports increase considerably, 
wheat stocks on July 1, 1943, will be 
larger than on July 1, 1942, when they 
may amount to about 640,000,000 bus. 
Even though this should be the case, 
prices in 1942-43 are expected to be 
maintained at relatively high levels by 
the loan program in comparison with 
prices in other principal exporting coun- 
tries. 

FEED GRAINS 


Supplies of feed grains, high protein 
feed and hay are the largest in more than 
two years. Disappearance of feed grains 
is expected to be heavy during the cur- 
rent marketing year and the carry-over 
of feed in 1942 may be smaller than in 
1941. Prices of most feeds advanced 
over 25% during 1941, and they will be 
supported by a strong demand and the 
higher loan rate on 1941 corn during 
the current year. 
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FEEDS, SEEDS EXEMPTED 
FROM ILLINOIS SALES TAX 


Cuicaco, Itu.—The “on again, off 
again” Illinois sales tax on feeds and 
seeds appears now to be definitely off, 
following a ruling by the state finance 
department Jan. 9. 

It was ruled that the legislature, in 
passing the current revised tax law, “spe- 
cifically exempted from the sales tax tan- 
gible personal property which as an in- 
gredient or constituent goes into and 
forms a part of other tangible property.” 
On that basis, feeds and seeds are now 
construed to be exempt from the 2% re- 
tailers’ occupational tax. 

The ruling is not retroactive. That is, 
taxes paid cannot be recovered. 

However, there still is some doubt as 
to just when the exemption is to be re- 
garded as effective. There will be no 
tax on January sales, of course, but 
whether or not the tax applies to De- 
cember is uncertain. December payments 
would have been due on Jan. 15. 

Some feed dealers have been paying the 
tax under protest, and it is believed that 
such protest payments might be recov- 
ered if an injunction suit is filed in court 
within 30 days. 
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GRAIN SALVAGING BEGINS 
AT SUPERIOR FIRE SITE 


SuPERiIor, 





Wis.— Underwriters began 
salvaging operations of the damaged 
and burnt grain at the Great Northern 
Railway elevator “X” which was de- 
stroyed by fire Jan. 10. The salvage 
job was turned over to a Twin Cities 
firm which started loading still smoking 
grain into gondola cars for shipment to 
industrial centers. The grain will be 
sold and used as animal and poultry feed. 

Plans are understood to be under way 
for the construction of a new large mod- 
ern plant in the near future to replace 
the one destroyed. 

A broken belt in the No. 3 leg of the 
elevator was listed as the reasonable ex- 
planation for the explosion which started 
the fire, according to official reports by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation and 
Superior city officials. 

The belt responsible for the disaster 
was 275 ft long with buckets bolted on 
it at 12-ft intervals. Metal striking metal 
set off sufficient sparks to start a fire. 
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This is the real thing. 


the better off we will be. 


But—we haven't seen anything yet. 


every baker in the country. 


effect on all other branches. 
no longer I, but We.” 


of events permits. 


aptitude from each of us. 


fooling. 


WE MUST HAVE UNITY OF PURPOSE .... 


This is WAR, and all of us are in it,—on a scale never before experienced. 


The sooner we realize it, the sooner we begin adapting ourselves to it, 


Some of us think the sugar order creates a problem (it may be made even 
more restrictive). Some of us think the tire order creates a problem. Some 
of us are disturbed over other restrictions or shortages. 


This is only the beginning. 


We are going to have more changes and problems in hours, days and weeks 
than we have ever had in months, years and decades. 


What all these changes and problems will be no one knows. 
thing certain is that they will be many and drastic and that they will affect 


We must have unity of purpose in the baking industry. Any baker who as- 
sumes that his particular branch of the industry is going to enjoy special 
advantages under the government’s regulations for curtailment of new ma- 
terials and supplies and restrictions on methods of operation, is in for a 
rough awakening. The old saying “One for all, and all for one” takes on 
a new meaning. No branch of the industry, whether it be wholesale, house- 
to-house or retail, can be affected seriously without an equally serious 
To quote a well-known business man: “It is 


ABA will keep you informed, try to provide help and guidance to the in- 
dustry generally, within the limitations of the situation and as the speed 
But it can’t do your business planning for you, or guar- 
antee your successful operation, or your business survival. 
will demand the highest measure of individual foresight, initiative and 


This is just to tell you that it is all-out WAR,—and that you and we are 
in it,—and that we'd better start planning and acting accordingly,—and no 


AMERICAN BAKERS ASSOCIATION 


The only 


These times 


Committee on Public Affairs 
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KANSAS WHEAT IN EXCELLENT 
CONDITION AFTER MILD DECEMBER 


MANHATTAN, Kansas.—Kansas weather 
during December, 1941, averaged excep- 
tionally mild, especially during the first 
three weeks, with more precipitation than 
usual and an excessive amount of cloudi- 
ness, according to a report issued Jan. 
16 by S. D. Flora, U. S. Weather Bu- 
reau, Topeka. 

Wheat made a luxuriant growth, ex- 
cept in some eastern counties, where 
seeding was delayed by wet fields, and 
generally went into the winter in ex- 
cellent condition. 

The average temperature for the state, 
37.8°, was 4.6° above normal, making it 
the sixth mildest December since the 
state-wide record was begun in 1887. 
During the closing days of the month, 
readings well below zero occurred in the 
northwestern and a few north central 
counties, but no zero weather occurred 
elsewhere. 

Precipitation was above normal in 
practically all sections except the south- 
western counties. Most of it occurred 
after the end of the first week. The 
average for the eastern third was 1.48 
inches, the middle third 1.08 inches, the 
western third 0.71 inch, and for the state 
as a whole 1.09 inches, which was 0.25 
inch above normal. In the 55 years that 
a state-wide record has been kept, only 
15 Decembers have had more precipita- 
tion than this month. 

Snowfall was unusually heavy in the 
northern half of the state, where it gen- 


erally totaled from 4 to 16 inches, the 
heaviest amounts being in the northwest- 
ern counties. The southern half gener- 
ally had from one to four inches of snow- 
fall during the month, 
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CORN LOAN REPAYMENTS 
MADE ON 100,950,781 BUS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture has reported that 95,659 
loans made by Commodity Credit Corp., 
representing 100,950,781 bus of 1940 corn 
and 1938-39 resealed corn, were repaid 
from Jan. 1, 1941, through Jan. 3, 1942. 

Repayments were made on 60,127,256 
bus pledged under loan in 1938-39 and 
resealed under farm storage, and on 40,- 
823,525 bus of 1940 corn. There re- 
mained outstanding a total of 163,635 
loans on 189,464,766 bus. 

Loans repaid and outstanding by states 
follow: 





(1938-1939-1940) 
Loans repaid since Outstanding 





Jan. 1, 1941 balance 
No. 

State— No. loans *Bus loans *Bus 
Illinois ...... 22,208 28,578 10,377 14,554 
Indiana ...... 1,897 1,878 732 829 
Pere 49,050 651,296 90,389 113,689 
Kansas ...... 1,093 929 1,280 1,114 
Kentucky .... 21 64 3 2 
Michigan .... 32 14 15 7 
Minnesota 8,172 7,073 25,111 26,533 
Missouri ..... 3,169 2,859 3,553 38,686 
Nebraska .... 7,101 6,085 21,636 19,769 
North Dakota. $1 98 3 
GEIS cccccccce 767 495 308 234 
South Dakota. 2,017 1,545 10,152 9,076 
Wisconsin .... 51 $1 38 28 

Totals ..... 95,659 100,950 163,635 189,464 


*000’s omitted. 
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CCC WILL SELL 100,000,000 BUS OF 
WHEAT FOR FEED 


Purpose of Plan Is to Aid Producers of Livestock, Dairy and 
Poultry Products and to Free 
Storage Space 


Wasuinoron, D. C.—The Commodity 
Credit Corp. will sell 100,000,000 bus of 
wheat for feed, the Department of Agri- 
culture announced on Jan. 19. 

The new plan will have the twofold 
purpose of aiding producers of livestock, 
dairy and poultry products to attain the 
goals established under the department’s 
record production program and to free 
storage space for 1942 grain crops. 

Delivered to the purchaser, the per 
bushel price of the feed wheat will be 
either the 1941 wheat loan value at point 
of delivery, or the commodity credit sales 
price for corn per bushel at point of de- 
livery, whichever is lower. The cracked 
wheat will not be sold at lower than 90c 
bu, except in those counties where the 
1941 wheat loan value is below 90c. 

Purchasers of the wheat must agree, 
under a bond, that the wheat will be 
cracked and used as feed or fed to live- 
stock as whole wheat. County commit- 
tees of the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration will check to see that the 
wheat is used for feed. 

In order to obtain enough wheat for the 
feed sales plan, the Commodity Credit 
Corp. may sell high class wheat for flour 
and buy back low grade and other sub- 
class wheat to resell as feed. Bulk wheat 
for feed will also be sold, but at a price 
slightly less than the price for cracked 
wheat. 

Traders commented that use of 100,- 
000,000 bus of 1939-40 pooled wheat for 
feed would account for two thirds of the 
remaining CCC stocks, but even if all 


this wheat could be disposed of in the 
next five months the carry-over July 1 
still would exceed 500,000,000 bus, by 
far the largest on record. 


¥ ¥ 


Low Feed Prices Are 
Wanted by U.S. 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The announcement 
of the Commodity Credit Corp. that it 
will sell 100,000,000 bus of wheat for 
feeding was accepted by the feed trade at 
Kansas City as a definite indication of 
the administration’s intention to hold 
feed values at a low figure to accelerate 
production of milk, eggs, beef and pork. 

Many felt the announcement that this 
wheat would be sold at approximately 
$30 ton would not directly displace mill- 
feed in very many of its uses, but the 
opinion prevailed that whether it did or 
not the attitude of the government was 
clearly shown. 

Many points are not clear. There is 
the question of who will grind the wheat, 
what grades will be sold, where the avail- 
able wheat is located and in what feeds 
the cracked wheat will be used. Hog 
producers will undoubtedly feed this 
wheat and it also will be used in scratch 
feeds. 





The influence on millfeed values at 
Kansas City was immediately felt. Fu- 
tures were easier, although the current 
month’s bran was strong because of light 
production. Shorts are weak and at 
$33.25 are within $1 of bran. 





CANADA AGAIN PLACES EMBARGO ON 
MILLFEED EXPORTS 


—~<— ; 
Trade Expects Measure to Be Temporary, However, in Effect 
Only Until the End of January—Domestic Shortage 
Given as Reason for Renewing of Restriction 


The Canadian government again placed 
an embargo on all feed exports on Jan. 
15. The embargo was effective immedi- 
ately, except that flour mills would be 
allowed to export one third of the feed 
resulting from flour shipped for export 
up to Jan. 15. This would amount to 
very little, however, Canadian millers 
said. 

The embargo was expected to be of 
two weeks’ duration only, according to 
trade opinion. The measure was not 
expected to be in force beyond the end 
of January. 

Both domestic and export flour busi- 
ness of Canadian milling companies have 
been of very small volume for the past 
two months. In consequence, running 
time of mills has been light and this 
apparently has resulted in a shortage 
of feed in Canada. 

The Canadian government late last 
summer established an embargo on mill- 
feed exports, and kept it in force for 
several weeks. Finally, it was modified 
to the extent that millers were allowed to 
export feed in volume equaling One third 
of the amount of flour shipped for export. 
United States markets responded to 





the embargo by advancing about $1.50 
ton in the 48 hours after the development 
became known. 


¥ sY¥ 


Canadian milling companies on Jan. 
15 made heavy sales of flour to the Ce- 
real Import Committee. Total volume 
was estimated at 600,000 to 800,000 bbls. 
Recent bookings of increased quantities 
of flour for account of the British gov- 
ernment should shortly improve the feed 
situation in Canada, trade officials be- 
lieve. 

The embargo closed, temporarily at 
least, a profitable outlet that Canadian 
millers have been using for some of their 
millfeed. With price ceiling regulations 
prohibiting any advance in the domestic 
market, a certain percentage of the mill- 
feed produced from export flour grind- 
ings has been exported under permit, 
the amount being fixed at regular in- 
tervals. 

Mills obtaining such permits realized 
about $39 ton for bran, about $10 ton 
over the domestic value. Cars containing 
equal proportions of bran and _ shorts 
were not bringing as high a price as 


straight cars of bran, but nevertheless 
showed a nice profit as compared with 
the domestic level. The export price for 
splits, as the mixture is called, was 
quoted at $38.50 ton, which would yield 
sellers about $9 more than could be ob- 
tained in home markets. 

Checks from the government to cover 
freight subsidy disbursements by millers 
and dealers on their sales of millfeed are 
now beginning to come in freely. These 
are the first to arrive since the freight 
subsidy regulations were imposed and 
will relieve a strained financial situation 
which existed among many dealers after 
a prolonged period during which they 
were obliged to make an allowance of 
$4.50 ton to cover the freight subsidy on 
sales of millfeed without any immediate 
compensation. 

¥ ¥ 
Price Regulations Changed 

Vancouver, B. C.—According to an- 
nouncement made here at the end of the 
week by the War Time Prices and Trade 
Board, maximum prices for grains used 
for livestock and poultry feed have been 
varied by removing the individual price 
ceiling for each seller, as provided in 
the maximum price regulations. 

Maximum prices will henceforth be 
based on the standard maximum grain 
prices at terminal points and other 
points designated by the Wheat Board 
and on normal charges established during 
the basic period for mixing, processing, 
sacking and selling costs. 

The usual differential for transporta- 
tion charged from or to terminal points 
will apply. In making the announce- 
ment the board said that it had been 
found that maximum dealers’ prices for 
feed during the basic period were based 
on purchases of grain substantially be- 
low the ceiling prices established for 
grains on some particular date during 
that period. 
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REAPPOINTED TO COMMISSION 

Superior, Wis.—Peter Skamser, chair- 
man of the Wisconsin Grain and Ware- 
house Commission, has been reappointed 
to the commission by Governor Julius P. 
Heil, of Wisconsin. Mr. Skamser was 
appointed to the board three years ago 
to fill the unexpired term of the late 
L. R. Dauplaise. The new appointment 
expires in February, 1945. Other board 
members are E. W. Richardson, Lady- 
smith, vice chairman, and Clarence Grace, 
secretary-treasurer. 
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KANSAS BOARD PRAISES 
WHEAT IMPROVEMENT WORK 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Praise for the work 
of the Kansas Wheat Improvement As- 
sociation was incorporated in the follow- 
ing resolution adopted by the Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture at its seventy- 
first annual meeting Jan. 16: 

“Since Kansas is the leading state in 
the growing and milling of wheat, it is of 
vital economic importance that these 
industries be maintained on a basis of 
superiority. We, therefore, urge the 
planting of adapted varieties of wheat 
that produce the highest quality for mill- 
ing and baking, in order that we may 
hold and enhance our favorable competi- 
tive position, and we commend the Kan- 
sas Wheat Improvement Association in 
its constructive program to further the 
character and reputation of the leading 
crop of the state.” 
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MILLERS BOTHERED BY 
CCC SELLING PLAN 


Trade Concerned Over Method to Use to 
Determine Costs and Hedge 
Flour Sales 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Announcement by 
the Commodity Credit Corp. that a fixed 
price will prevail in CCC wheat through 
January has caused millers some con- 
cern over the method they will use to 
determine costs and hedge their flour 
sales. They point out that selling on 
the basis of one market and then being 
forced to buy on another because of scar- 
city of free wheat would throw their 
cost sheets out of balance. 

On Jan. 15, after big sales the two or 
three previous days, the CCC announced 
that No. 1 ordinary hard wheat would 
be sold at $1.27 Kansas City, with a 
cent more for 13% protein and an addi- 
tional cent for each additional protein 
point. 

On the basis of the Kansas City mar- 
ket, this offer is about 2c too high for 
trading to materialize. Very little has 
been sold since that announcement, which 
is in effect for the balance of the month. 

Previous to that announcement more 
than 2,000,000 bus of wheat, mostly low- 
er grades, were sold out of the Kansas 
City office in a couple of days. Millis 
and elevators were buying in the wheat 
they had in store, chiefly, on the basis 
of the old CCC offer to sell at 15¢ bu 
over the 1941 loan value, scaling down 
according to grade. 


¥ ¥ 


CCC Minimum W heat 
Price Raised 1c Bu 


An increase of 1c bu on minimum sales 
prices of pooled wheat for the period 
ending Jan. 31 was announced by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. The new price 
will not be less than 16c above the ap- 
plicable 1941 loan value at terminal loca- 
tions and 19c above the loan rate at 
country locations. Premiums and dis- 
counts established under the 1941 loan 
program continue to apply, CCC officials 
said. 

Traders pointed out, however, that 
the Ic raise did not necessarily mean 
actual asking quotations were altered in- 
asmuch as pooled wheat had been quoted 
at premiums over minimum figures in 
some terminals. 

The Chicago office of the CCC an- 
nounced there is no change in the basic 
price on corn, which remains at 82c in 
store, Chicago. However, it has mace 
adjustment in differentials as follows: 
Kansas City, 3¥,c under the Chicago 
price; Omaha, 61/,c under Chicago; Min- 
neapolis, 4144c under, and St. Louis, !c 
over the Chicago price. 
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CCC OFFERS 60,000,000 BUS 
CORN FOR ALCOHOL USE 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Commodity 
Credit Corp. announced on Jan. 15 that 
it plans to sell up to 60,000,000 bus of 
government-owned corn for conversion 
into ethyl alcohol, acetone and butyl #!- 
cohol. 

The price will be based on that of 
ethyl alcohol, but will be at least 75c bu, 
officials said. At the present price of 
50c gal for ethyl alcohol corn would be 
delivered to processors at 85c bu. 
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“NIACIN” REPLACES 
“NICOTINIC ACID” 


Use of Synonyms Approved by Paul McNutt 
—“Niacin Amide” Replaces “Nico- 
tinic Acid Amide” 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—(Special). — The 
words “nicotinic acid” and “nicotinic acid 
amide” in relation to enriched flour and 
bread are on their way to oblivion, to be 
replaced by the more intriguing words 
“niacin” and “niacin amide.” Federal 
Security Administrator Paul V. McNutt 
announced on Jan. 19 that he has ac- 
cepted the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Food and Nutrition of the Na- 
tional Defense Council and hereafter the 
new names will be officially used as syn- 
onyms for the vitamin substances scien- 
tifically designated with the phrases which 
some folks have associated with the nico- 

tine of tobacco. 

“The Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act,” 
said Administrator McNutt, “requires 
that the ingredients of foods be declared 
by their common names. There has been 
some well-founded concern on the part 
of nutritionists and others that the label 
declaration of the chemical names ‘nico- 
tinic acid’ and ‘nicotinic acid amide’ may 
cause unwarranted apprehension in the 
minds of the uninformed consumer be- 
cause many do not recognize these names 
as designations of forms of a vitamin es- 
sential in human nutrition. As I have 
stated on a number of occasions, I have 
been entirely willing to consider any 
synonyms for these technical names that 
may be adopted by properly qualified 
nutritional authorities. 

“In my opinion, use of ‘niacin’ and 
‘niacin amide,’ the synonyms adopted by 
the committee, for the purpose of de- 
claring the presence of nicotinic acid and 
nicotinic acide amide, respectively, in 
products subject to the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act, will not be in- 
consistent with the requirements of that 
law.” 
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SOUTHERN ILLINOIS GROUP 
HEARS WARTIME PROBLEMS 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—The government will 
be the largest single factor ever to in- 
fluence markets. That was the opinion 
expressed by Herman Steen, vice presi- 
dent of the Millers National Federation, 
as he addressed the fifty-sixth semian- 
nual meeting of the Southern [Illinois 
Millers Association here Jan. 15. 

Government-owned wheat stocks and 
contemplated purchases will be the basic 
factors, he pointed out as he discussed 
the effect of the war on the milling in- 
dustry. He explained the burlap bag situa- 
tion and pointed out other problems of 
the industry during the emergency. 

More than 80 millers were in atten- 
dance as President J. L. Muenter gave 
the opening address. He stressed the 
importance of the milling industry in the 
defense program and urged full co-oper- 





ation with wartime governmental policies. 

Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary of the 
National Soft Wheat Millers Association, 
discussed protein and fat standards in 
Southern states. The regulations recent- 
ly have been the subject of investigation 
by the Millers National Federation, the 
Soft wheat association and the southern 
Illinois group. 

In his report to the association, Secre- 
tary J. L. Grigg pointed to the decline 
in per capita consumption of flour and 





loss of export trade as factors respon- 
sible for the major decline in flour pro- 
duction recently. 

——-—-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
STEAMSHIP BROKERS ELECT BARR 
Harry K. Barr, president of the Barr 

Shipping Co., New York, has been elect- 
ed president of the Steamship Freight 
Brokers Association; Harry Fowler of 
Caldwell & Co., was elected vice presi- 
dent; Daniel H. Burdett was elected 
treasurer and director 





and Joseph A. 
Hook of Lambert & Barrows was also 
made a director. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
APPOINTED RECEIVER 
George Stoecklein was appointed re- 
ceiver for the Stoecklein Baking Co., 
Pittsburgh, by the Common Pleas Court. 
He succeeds John Stoecklein and Morris 
F. Cohen, who resigned as_ receivers. 
His bond was fixed at $10,000. 
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GROCERS WILL STUDY 
WARTIME PROBLEMS 


Committee Representing Seven Divisions of 
Industry to Act in Advisory 
Capacity 
Wasuineton, D. C. — (Special).— 
Twenty-two members of an advisory com- 
mittee for the wholesale and retail gro- 
cery men selected at a mass meeting of 
80. representatives of the food trades 
have returned home with a market basket 
full of problems which the government 

wants them to help solve. 

Seven divisions of the industry are 
represented on the committee, including 
retail, wholesale, chains, super markets, 
retail wagon routes, 
routes and retail co-operatives. The 
troubles they are confronted with because 
of the war include reuse and curtailment 





wholesale wagon 


of use of paper bags wherever possible; 
pooling of deliveries to conserve tires and 
delivery trucks, and the elimination of 
the use of tin cans for tobacco, dog food, 
coffee, oil, anti-freeze and other items 
which could be delivered to the store cus- 
tomers in other than tin containers. 

Burt P. Flickinger of the Office of 
Production Management food supply 
branch, is government presiding officer 
of the committee. Membership is made 
up of the following merchants: 

Joseph Weingarten, J. Weingarten, 
Ine., Houston, Texas; Albert George 
Ralphs, Ralphs Grocery Co., Los Angeles, 
Cal; C. W. Kaylor, Jewel Tea Co., Bar- 
rington, Ill; Tom Good, Good Brothers, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa; George Freeby, 
Progressive Merchants Association, Le- 
highton, Penn; Joseph Burke, Alexander, 
Va; D. E. Robinson, McCann & Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa; B. F. Turner, Cranston, 
R. I; P. D'Agostino, New York, N. Y; 
Herbert H. Sack, Piedmont Grocery Co., 
Oakland, Cal; S. C. Stenehjem, Caledonia, 
Minn. 

Louis Sommer, Omaha, Neb; Vincent 
Browner, Des Moines, Iowa; William H. 
Tyler, Tyler & Simpson Co., Fort Worth, 
Texas; Arthur W. Lutz, Smart & Final 
Co., Wilmington, Cal; French Fox, Fox 
Grocery Co., Charleroi, Pa; August 
Janszen, The Janszen Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Edward Bierhaus, E. Bierhaus & 
Sons, Vincennes, Irid; Glen R. Griefe, 
Red Owl Stores, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn; 
Charles W. Parr, Great Atlantic & Pa- 
cific Tea Co., New York, N. Y; Hunter 
C. Phelan, Colonial Stores, Inc., Norfolk, 
Va; Lewis W. Cole, Steiden Stores, Inc., 
Louisville, Ky. 
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PRICE CONTROL BILL STILL SUBJECT 
OF SENATE CONFERENCE 


Plan to Place Business Under Licensing System Said to Have 
Been Agreed Upon—Final Farm Price 
Control to Roosevelt? 


Wasuineton, D. C.—A plan to place 
business under a licensing system as a 
means of enforcing price controls was 
reported agreed upon early this week by 
Senate and House conferees trying to 
reconcile differing versions of the price 
control bill. 

Senators said House spokesmen on 
the joint congressional committee indi- 
cated they will accept this Senate provi- 
sion although it previously had _ been 
rejected by the House. 

The power to place business affected 
by price controls under licenses was re- 
quested by Leon Henderson, defense 
price administrator, before the Senate 
banking committee. It drew sharp pro- 
tests from business and industry spokes- 
men as involving the power of “life or 
death over business.” 

The idea is that firms which refuse 
to abide by price ceilings will be in dan- 
ger of losing their licenses to do business. 

Senators were told more than 2,500,000 
different retail and wholesale concerns 
in the United States might be required 
to obtain licenses and policing of these 
large groups would require an immense 
staff. 

As finally approved by the Senate, any 
concern or person affected by price maxi- 
mums would be entitled to a license if it 
requested one. These licenses then could 
be revoked only by state or federal courts 
after a first violation and warning by 
price administration officials. 

¥ ¥ 


Compromise on Farm 
Prices Suggested 


A compromise proposal giving Presi- 
dent Roosevelt the final word on fixing 
prices for farm products was reported 
under consideration by the Senate-House 
conference committee. 


This proposal, reported to have orig- 
inated in administration ranks, was said 
to involve giving the Secretary of Agri- 
culture the right to review farm price 
ceilings fixed by the price administrator. 
If the secretary disapproved, the matter 
then would go to the President for a 
final decision. 

The proposal was said to have been 
suggested as a substitute for a Senate- 
approved amendment by Senator Bank- 
head (D., Ala.), providing no farm price 
ceiling could go into effect until ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Agriculture. 
President Roosevelt objected to dual con- 
trol over farm prices. 

Whether the substitute will be accept- 
able to the conference committee is be- 
lieved to depend largely on what changes 
are made in other controversial sections 
of the bill, notably an amendment by 
Senator O’Mahoney (D., Wyo.). 

The O’Mahoney amendment would 
make industrial wages a factor in cal- 
culations of “parity” which is a price 
giving a farm product the same purchas- 
ing power it had in the 1909-14. period. 
Opponents contend this amendment would 
mean that no ceilings could be placed 
on farm prices until they reached about 
120% of parity as now figured. 

Most conferees seem to think this pro- 
posal will go out of the bill. There 
was talk, however, of retaining a provi- 
sion no farm price should be set lower 
than the price as of Dec. 15. 

The inclusion of this date, along with 
a similar provision in which Oct. 1 was 
designated, would maintain cattle prices 
at a fairly high level. 
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WITH EASTERN TRADE 
A. J. Oberg, sales manager for the 
King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 
is in the East. 


<> 





Lend-Lease Food Shipments to 
Dec. 1 Total 2,650,000,000 Lbs 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Agricultural com- 
modities delivered to the British govern- 
ment for lend-lease shipment totaled 
more than 2,650,000,000 lbs up to Dec. 1, 
1941, the Department of Agriculture has 
reported. Total cost of these commodi- 
ties, delivered at shipping points since 
operations started last April, was about 
$300,000,000. 

Deliveries for shipment during Novem- 
ber, as reported by the Administrator of 
Agricultural Marketing, amounted to 
450,000,000 lbs of food and other farm 
products, costing more than $50,000,000. 

“War in the Pacific has not changed 
our basic program for agricultural com- 
modity lend-lease operations,” accord- 
ing to Roy F. Hendrickson, Agricultural 
Marketing Administrator. “We are con- 
tinuing heavy purchases to make avail- 
able the vital supply of food for England 
and Russia. We are also buying food 
and feed supplies to meet the needs of 
our territories under separate congres- 
sional authority.” 


Animal proteins—dairy, poultry and 
meat products—were largest by volume 
and value in the November shipments to 
England, as they had been in previous 
months. A long list of canned and dried 
fruits and vegetables, cereal products 
and other foodstuffs, as well as some non- 
food agricultural commodities, made up 
the rest of the shipments. 

The report, by volume of all deliveries 
for shipment during the period ending 
Nov. 30, 1941, included: 





Commodity— Quantity, Ibs 
Dairy products and eggs— 
CHEER cece svccevcvseccvccsys 83,938,765 
i PPT Pe rererie tr 13,888,978 
MOSSE, THOMON 2c ccccccvscsccces 37,191,390 
Eggs, shell... .(24,239,010 doz) 36,358,515 
Bet, Ge BE ce vcceccciveses 24,689,479 
Milk, evaporated ...........+.. 306,361,756 
(7,042,799 cases) 
Grain and cereal products— 
MUOUERD. 4 coc tncteaeetecnecuce 2,943,950 
COPD  ccvscrcces (9,960,091 bus) 557,765,095 
Flour, wheat....(149,998 bbls) 29,399,510 
Flour, soya 7,116,200 
CRGMORE co cccccdeccsveccccces 11,250,600 
— rerer Trer rr rer re 118,475,828 
Lard, fats and oils— 
BOE <0 6 bbe 0.0'0's 86 und 000.000.0008 211,637,661 
BERUOTIMO ccccccceccvsccovces 1,120,000 
SEE id re bho 4 0d¥ 6000 4RCR RS 108,625 
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Strength in the wheat market and 
news from Washington that gave support 
to bullish ideas created a lot of interest 
during the week and flour sales picked 
up. For the first two days of the week 
there was free buying with millers sell- 

ing enough to make the en- 
tire period a heavy one. 
Heavy sales in the South- 
west, augmented by one 
order of about 250,000 bbls 
from a midwestern buyer, 
sent sales to 178% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 137% the previous 
week and 41% a year ago. Northwest- 
ern mills reported sales to 175% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 95% the previous 
week and 35% a year ago. Buffalo mills 
also reported heavy sales. 

Of the business booked in the North- 
west, there were only two large orders, 
each for 25,000 bbls. The remainder 
was made up of car lots and up to 2,500 
bbls and came from widely scattered ter- 
ritory. Most of the larger bakers dis- 
played interest also. They kept in touch 
with mills all week, but the market evi- 
dently did not get down to the point 
where they were willing to buy. 

Spring wheat mills 
directions just as hard to get as ever, 
despite the fact that there is still a 
lot of ‘November-December business on 
the books that is accumulating carrying 
charges. A lot more is due to be 
shipped this month. It is becoming evi- 
dent that bakers bought more flour in 
the early fall months than they could 
use, but since they have a paper profit in 


found = shipping 


it, no trouble, aside from delay, is ex- 
pected in making deliveries. 

Southwestern mills reported operations 
fair, with directions a little better than 
average. 

Although southwestern flours advanced 
about 5c bbl during the week, north- 
western standard grades dropped 15@20c 
bbl. Buffalo patents were up 5@15c bbl. 

Spring clears, for the first time on the 
crop, were showing signs of dragging. 
Mills, however, still have orders ahead 
and are holding their quotations firm. 

Clear brokers in the Southwest did a 
considerable volume of business. 

Export business was very quiet in the 
Pacific Northwest. Interior mills are 
replacing that business with bookings 
in the Southeast as much as possible to 
keep mills operating. 

Southwestern mills reported a fair ex- 
port business, while foreign trade was 
routine at Buffalo. 

Feed values for later months were 
bearish with the CCC announcement of 
intention to sell wheat for feed. Scarcity 
of spot feed was a feature of the mar- 
ket, and there was a lack of offerings 
for deferred shipment. Shutting off of 
Canadian imports last week caused freer 
inquiry from eastern 
prices upward. 

Mills representing 65% of the national 
cutput reported to THe NorrHwestern 
Mutter that they produced 1,381,596 bbls 
of flour during the week, compared with 
1,837,097 bbls the previous week and 


buyers, forcing 
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STRENGTH IN WHEAT MARKET SENDS 
FLOUR BOOKINGS UP 


—_—_<—- 
Heavy Sales on Two Days Push Total for Week Higher—Spring 
Wheat Mills Find Shipping Directions as 
Hard to Get as Ever 


1,303,173 bbls the corresponding week 
last year. Production during the corre- 
sponding weeks two and three years ago 
was 1,263,332 and 1,295,316 bbls, respec- 
tively. 

Northwestern mills registered an in- 
crease of 20,400 bbls over the output 
of the previous week, while southwestern 
mills reported a 14,706-bbl increase. Buf- 
falo mills, however, registered a 3,822- 
bbl decline in production from the pre- 
vious week. 
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FEED INDUSTRY GETS 
FIRST OPA CEILINGS 


Action, Effective Jan. 20, Taken on Meat 
Scraps and Other Packing House 
Products, and Fish Meal 
Wasurinoton, D. C.—Ceilings on two 
major feed ingredients were made effec- 
tive on Jan. 20 by the Office of Price 
Administration. The ceilings will con- 
tinue for 60 days, when a permanent 
maximum schedule of prices will become 
operative, Fred W. Thomas, feed con- 

sultant in the OPA, announced. 

The action was considered significant 
by the feed industry, although there was 
no hint that ceilings would be announced 
at any time soon for other feeds. 

In the Jan. 20 announcement, the price 
of meat scraps, “including all animal 
products used for feedingstuffs,” was 
fixed at the maximum price at which 
the seller sold on Jan. 17. 

Fish meal prices were fixed for the 
east and west coasts. The range for At- 
lantic and Gulf coast shipping points 
was set at $66 ton, on a sacked basis, 
for 55% protein meal up to $82.50 ton 
for 70% meal. Pacific Coast prices range 
from $63.50 for 55% meal to $81 for 
70% meal. These ceilings are moderately 
higher than current prices. 
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EXPORT DEMAND GOOD, 
BUT SPACE IS SCARCE 


Millers Are Selling Large Volume to Latin 
American Countries, but Find 
Delivery a Problem 





Export flour trade is good these days 
—or would be if enough ships were avail- 
able to get the stuff to destination. 

Leading export millers say that de- 
mand from Latin American markets is 
quite active. Bookings in December were 
estimated by some sales managers to 
be up to three times normal volume, 
and shipments from mills range up to 
200% of an average month’s total. 

Shipping space is scarce in relation to 
the need for it, however, and other cargo 
often is given precedence over flour. 
Ship operators no longer are allowed to 
give out information on sailing dates or 
destinations. About all that a miller can 
do is to ship his flour to a port in the 
United States and have his agents put 
it on board a vessel sailing for the buy- 
er’s delivery point. This is mostly a 
case of when, as and if, in consequence 
of which there is a substantial amount 


of flour in principal ports awaiting cargo 
space. 

Additional difficulties are caused by 
the censorship regulations in regard to 
sailing or arrival dates, names or routes 
of ships—in fact, almost any informa- 
tion that might be used by the enemy. 
It is virtually impossible to let a buyer 
know when his order is shipped, or when 
it might arrive. 

A part of the current demand for flour 
is a result of the impending sharp ad- 
vance in ocean freight rates, due Feb. 
10. Also, there is an apparent desire on 
the part of foreign buyers to build up 
supplies to meet emergencies that might 
develop without much warning. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
DR. BAILEY IS NOW DEAN 

Dr. Clyde H. Bailey, acting dean of 
the department of agriculture at Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, on Jan. 9, was for- 
mally appointed to the post of dean by 
the university board of regents. 

He had become acting dean on the 
accession of Dr. W. C. Coffey to the 
presidency of the university. He is one 
of the country’s noted cereal chemists. 
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L. V. MIKA TAKES POST 
WITH VALIER & SPIES 


L. V. Mika, formerly with the Kerr 
Milling Co., Sioux City, Iowa, and pre- 
vious to that with the Inland Mills, Inc., 
has accepted a position with Valier & 
Spies Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo., as 
director of sales for the central states. 
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CCC WHEAT FOR FEED 
BEARISH ON MILLFEED 


Trade Opinion Sees Announcement Acting 
as Ceiling in Effect—Market 
Dropping Off 

News of the CCC intention to sell 
about two thirds of its available stock 
of wheat for livestock feed was bearish 
on the millfeed futures market after 
the first call, before which the news had 
not been received. The current month 

held firm, but later 

months were soft. 

Spot bran is tight 

but otherwise the 

market is dropping 

off. The opinion of 
the trade is that the CCC announcement 
is to be construed, in effect, as a feed 
“ceiling.” 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the St. Louis Merchants Exchange in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Jan. 19: 


Gray Del. in Chicago 

shorts Bran Midds. 
SERS vescescaves Ce 35.50 35.35 
Pebruary ....cccces 35.00* 35.00 35.25 
BEBTOM cescccccsess See” 34.50 35.40 
P< GPPvererrrrr Tr 35.00 34.15 35.40 
0 eee 35.00 32.40 35.40 
SOMO ccvesescecsass 34.30 31.00 34.85 


All quotations bid. *Nominal. 

Closing prices of millfeed futures on 
the Kansas City Board of Trade in 
dollars per ton, Monday, Jan. 19: 


Bran Shorts 


SD 6s: 6040400048350008% 32.55 33.00 
Dp cxeeebeteeeoscewe 31.60 32.60 
BEOPCR wccccvccccccsvecccess 21.10 32.45 
BEE 60600544 06040460000005 30.70 32.51 
ME 8:6.594-9440 0865000 4080"04 28.90 32.50 


J 
All quotations bid. 


— 





FEED MARKETS REGISTER FURTHER 
SUBSTANTIAL GAINS 


—_—<— 
Demand Active and Volume of Bookings Limited Only by 
Quantities Which Mills and Processors Were 
Willing to Confirm 


Feed markets continued on the up- 
trend during the week and further sub- 
stantial gains were registered. Demand 
was active and volume of bookings made 
during the week was limited only by the 
quantities which mills and processors 
were willing to confirm. 
The requisitioning of bur- 
lap bags by the government 
has brought the proposi- 
tion of suitable containers 
for feedstuffs sharply to the 
fore. Linseed meal crushers 
are already on a bulk basis in making 
their offerings and it is expected that 
other mills and processors will soon likely 
make offerings in the same manner. The 
index number of wholesale feedstuffs 
prices advanced to 165.5, compared with 
160.7 for the previous week and 116.9 
for the corresponding week last year. 

The demand for wheat feeds at Min- 
neapolis was quite good and with mills 
offering sparingly prices were up some- 
what for the week. An excellent supply 
of shipping directions was constantly re- 
ceived on old contracts and this together 
with new business furnished more than 
enough tonnage to keep the situation well 
cleared from day to day. 

Wheat feeds at Chicago were firm and 
higher. Demand, particularly for mixed 
cars, was heavy and with offerings rather 
limited, prices were materially firmer. 
Offerings from spring wheat mills in the 
Northwest were scarce. Light offerings 
of bran and shorts at Kansas City also 





made for an advance at that market. In- 
quiry for bran came from the near-by 
areas and as far east as Buffalo, while 
outlets for shorts were largely local and 
within a 300-mile radius southward. The 
Buffalo wheat feed market continued firm 
and prices made further gains as a 
result of light offerings and an unusually 
active demand, particularly for bran and 
middlings. 

Supplies of oil seed meals were spar- 
ingly offered and with demand quite ag- 
gressive quotations averaged $1@1.50 
ton higher for the week. Linseed meal 
crushers at Minneapolis made their new 
offerings entirely on a bulk basis because 
of the burlap bag situation. Soybean 
meal crushers for the most part advised 
that they expected to fill existing con- 
tracts in bags without any trouble, but 
were planning to confine their new offer- 
ings to a bulk basis. Cottonseed meal 
prices were also considerably firmer with 
offerings light and demand good. Stocks 
of cottonseed meal at mills, however, on 
Jan. 1 amounted to 380,666 tons, whereas 
stocks so situated a year ago amounted 
to only 175,700 tons. 
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LARGE FLOUR SALES MADE 
BY CANADIAN MILLERS 


Canadian milling companies on Jan. 15 
made heavy sales of flour to the Cereal 
Import Committee. Total volume was 
estimated to be 600,000 to 800,000 bbls. 
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WHEAT PRICES SHOW 
ONLY SLIGHT CHANGE 


Market Advances on Price Control Develop- 
ments but Loses When CCC Stocks 
Are Released 

Although showing some hesitancy at 
times, wheat prices continued on the up- 
trend during the past week. Senate ac- 
tion on the price control bill left room 
for further advances in grain prices and 
this factor put markets into a sharp 
upward swing. Prices 
worked off somewhat 
from the high point, 
however, when trade 
reports indicated that 
sizable quantities of 
wheat from reserve CCC stocks had been 
disposed of to millers and other handlers 
at whose plants the grain was stored. 

The United Kingdom made another 
hole in Canada’s wheat pile last week, 
with purchases estimated at 11,000,000 
bus, including 3,000,000 bus in the form 
of flour. The bulk total was equal to 
about 4% of western Canada’s 1941 wheat 
production. All of the business was 
done basis exchange of futures and did 
not reflect in the Winnipeg market. 

Trading in the futures market was on 
a broader scale, however, with Canadian 
and United States mills credited with a 
good share of the support. Other buy- 
ing was attributed to shippers, locals, 
commission houses, southern and eastern 
interests. Spreading operations were 
large in volume and involved purchases 
of the May against sales of the July. 

Wheat futures prices gained less than 
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one cent for the week as offerings were 
liberal and came chiefly in the nature of 
hedging and profit taking in the May 
position. Selling in the July was credited 
to a large holder. Activity in the pit 
was made up largely of flurries. 

The CCC increased the minimum sales 
price of pooled wheat Ic bu for the 
15-day period ending Jan. 31, 1942. The 
new price will be not less than 16¢ above 
the applicable 1941 loan value at ter- 
minals and 19¢c above the loan value at 
country locations. Sales of wheat dur- 
ing the week ended Jan. 10 totaled ap- 
proximately 3,500,000 bus, making a to- 
tal for the season of about 22,250,000 bus 
and leaving slightly less than 151,500,000 
bus on hand. 

Severely cold weather continued over 
the principal winter wheat growing 
states, but most areas had fair to good 
protection. A few sections, including 
northwestern and western Ohio, central 
and northern Indiana, central Illinois, 
most of Missouri and southeastern Kan- 
sas, were inadequately covered. In the 
warmer southwestern portions of the 
wheat belt, growth was halted and some 
frost damage was possible but the ex- 
tent has not yet been determined at the 
middle of the week. 

Severe weather continued over most of 
Europe. Snows helped protect winter 
crops, but were inadequate in many sec- 
tions and some damage was feared. 
Prospects for winter wheat were gener- 
ally below average in continental Europe, 
according to trade reports. In the Bal- 
kan states, subzero temperatures pre- 
vailed but crops were protected by good 
snow cover. 


<> 
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Burlap Shipments Scheduled; 
Washington News Affects Cotton 


New York, N. Y.—The backlog of bur- 
lap which has been piling up at Cal- 
cutta because of the scarcity of ships 
may be eliminated as a result of addi- 
tional vessels scheduled to sail from the 
Indian port. Recent sailing schedules 
push the total to 13 ships for the North 
Atlantic and three for Gulf points. 

Although future quotations have been 
lacking since Jan. 8, cables from Cal- 
cutta indicate that prices have once again 
topped domestic spot ceilings. This 
would make it difficult to get supplies 
here in spite of a better shipping situ- 
ation, as importers would be unable to 
buy at the primary market. Whether 
a government agency would then buy for 
defense needs in spite of rising costs 
remains problematical. 

The cotton market throughout the week 
was subject to political events in Wash- 
ington, with reports and actions re- 
lated to price control and the CCC’s offer 
to sell government cotton directly af- 
fecting the market trend. 

The market was nervous with a slight 
trading volume except for short spurts of 
activity. The general pace of dealings 
was moderate with uncertainty over the 
two big issues acting as a restraining in- 
fluence. At the close of the week liqui- 
dation was in evidence in view of sched- 
uled opening of government sales of cot- 
ton in the South. This caused a reactionary 
tone in the contract market and it closed 
on Jan. 16, 9 to 14 points off. 

Southern selling was reported slightly 
more active at the end of the week with 
an average price of 18.88c lb. 





The market is awaiting the outcome of 
the Senate-House conference on the price 
control bill. A subsidy of not less than 
110% of parity is still anticipated in the 
trade, but activity will be withheld until 
the President’s signature is on the bill. 

The Commodity Exchange Administra- 
tion reported total unfixed call sales at 
913,600 bales for the week ended Jan. 9, 
a decrease of 46,000 bales for the week. 
Unfixed call purchases totaled 241,800 for 
the week, a decrease of 37,200 bales. 

It would seem that the burlap situa- 
tion may parallel that of last October. 
At that time many ships were scheduled 
and prices at Calcutta rose to domestic 
ceiling levels. This resulted in steamers 
leaving the Indian port with short car- 
goes. Under present conditions it is 
doubtful that the government would al- 
low this to happen again. 

Although all technical difficulties over 
the OPM burlap conservation order have 
not been ironed out, a statement issued by 
J. S. Knowlson, acting director of pri- 
orities, interprets the problem defining 
arrival dates. His statement reads: 
“Date of arrival at a port of discharge 
is the date on which the captain of the 
vessel files his entry papers to the cus- 
tom house at the port of arrival. Any 
vessel that arrived*at any port in con- 
tinental United States prior to Dec. 22 
shall be considered to have arrived with 
respect to its entire cargo prior to Dec. 
22, although part of the cargo is sub- 
sequently discharged at a second port 
of entry.” 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION 
(Reported by mills producing 65% of the flour manufactured in the U. 8S.) 











Previous Jan. 18, Jan. 20, Jan. 21 
Jan. 17, 1942 week 1941 1940 1939" 
PEOTERWERE .o ccs cessesconcsseens 332,282 311,882 282,325 279,663 275,200 
ER iy Ore 526,467 511,761 487,292 458,345 464.129 
CEE Sc cee ceWhccae as ba k<a das 210,747 214,069 212,750 185,741 199.879 
Central West—Eastern Div...... *128,952 104,346 97,671 117,067 116,677 
Western Division .......... 56,232 58,772 58,794 50,903 64.622 
NTE Sc Ga i 6 cy OS AG SUR $8,482 13,915 30,658 33,879 36,354 
North Pacific Coast ..........4. 118,433 122,352 133,683 137,734 137,455 
OS Steet eat eece a daneee 1,381,596 1,337,097 1,303,172 1,263,332 1,295,316 
*Partly estimated. +Estimated. ‘ ‘ 
Crop-year pr 
———— Percentage of activity. _ = A July paeuation 
Jan. 17, Previous Jan. 18, Jan. 20, Jan. 21, Jan. 17, Jan. 18 
1942 week 1941 1940 1939 1942 1941 
Northwest ....... 60 56 50 49 39 8,979,250 8,537,703 
Southwest ....... 74 71 69 66 68 14,927,429 13,984,469 
EN. Aastha kaos 70 73 73 64 67 5,679,697 5,629,687 
Central West— 
Eastern Div. . 72 60 68 64 3,665,276 3,5 2 
Western Div. .. 48 50 50 43 39 1,592,246 721,301 
Southeast ....... 49 70 70 67 67 573,534 "865,916 
N. Pacific Coast.. 58 60 64 63 74 3,444,276 4,258,931 
Totals ....5.. 66 65 63 66 57 38,861,708 38,567,400 
THE SOUTHWEST THE NORTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output of ac- South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
bbls bbls tivity Weekly Flour Pet. 
Jam. 11-17 .....- 15 323,842 80 capacity output of ac- 
Previous week 293,533 71 bbls bbls tivity 
YVOOQr OHO .ccceer 284,637 69 eo: Zeer 376,950 207,023 55 
Two years ago... 261,101 65 Previous week 376,950 187,334 50 
Five-VOOP GVOTARE «ccccccccesecses 67 See Ge cvacisn 389,550 181,188 47 
Ten-year AVETABS ....cscccsccccecs 64 Two years ago... 393,150 169,428 44 
Five-year QVCFASE ....cccccccccccce 43 
Kansas City TON-YOOr AVETABE 2. nccccccccicders 43 
Jam. WelT weoces 180,000 116,475 65 
Previous week 180,000 138,237 17 Minneapolis 
VOOF QHO csccces 180,000 111,911 62 Weekly Flour Pet 
Two years ago... 180,000 118,743 66 capacity output of ac- 
Five-year AVeCTAge .....ceereeeeeees 67 bbls bbls tivity 
TON-YORF BVOTATS 0 2cccccccscescece 70 a bt | Mereree 180,300 125,259 69 
y *revious week 180,300 124,548 69 
Wichita Oe 179,100 101,137 56 
CS ere 56,700 48,360 85 Two years ago... 180,900 110,235 61 
Previous week 56,700 39,906 70 Five-year average ......sscccccesee 54 
Year ago ....... 56,700 46,451 82 ZORFORF AVOTARS occcccctocccseces 52 
Two years ago... 56,700 29,922 53 CENTRAL WEST 
Salina Eastern Division 
Se; BEe8e - 2csks0 56,100 37,790 67 Mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, in- 
Previous week 66,100 40,085 71 cluding those at Toledo: 
Teast GOO .ocices 56,100 44,293 79 Weekly Flour Pct. 
Two years ago... 56,100 48,579 87 capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbis tivity 
PACIFIC COAST TOR, WHAT weceee *184,320 128,952 70 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast Previous week 145,920 104,346 72 
: WOOP BHO cescec 163,405 97,671 60 
Seattle and Tacoma District Two years ago... 172,560 117,067 68 
Weekly Flour Pet WIVO*FORP GVOTORE 0ccccccccccccsecs 64 
capacity output of ac- BOMFORE GUGTRRS 66 ovicrcicecnccees 65 
bbls bbis tivity *Partly estimated. 
Jan. 11-17 ...... 130,800 74,730 57 
Previous week 130,800 76,086 58 Western Division 
Year ago ....... 135,600 78,301 58 Mills in Illinois and eastern Missouri, in- 
Two years ago... 142,800 79,991 56 cluding the Chicago and St. Louis districts: 
Five-year AVeTage .....eeeeeeeseees 58 Weekly Flour Pct. 
Ten-year AVETAGE ...--eereeeeececs 58 capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbis tivit 
Portland District Sam: AAP circ 117,600 56,233 48 
Weekly Flour Pct. Previous week 117,600 58,772 50 
capacity output of ac- ZONe GMD sc ceces 117,600 58,794 50 
bbls bbis tivity Two years ago... 117,600 50,903 43 
ee 73,400 43,703 60 PIVGsFORS GVOTEME cc cwcvrecccveeses 48 
Previous week 73,400 46,266 63 Ten-year AVETABMC wccseseseessseves 53 
Year ago ......° 74,600 55,382. 74 
Two years ago... 69,600 57,743 77 THE SOUTHEAST 
PEVO-FORF GVOPERO occ ccc ccccccceee 68 Output of Kentucky, Tennessee, Virginia 
POR PORP GUATERS 2cciiecesevatacer 72 and Georgia mills, reporting each week at 
the Southeastern Millers Association: 
SUrrALs Weekly Flour Pct. 
Weekly Flour Pet capacity output of ac- 
capacity output of ac- bbls bbls tivity 
bbls bbls tivity Jam, 11-17 3..... *17,400 8,482 49 
JOM, WBF 2 svccove 294,600 210,747 70 Preyious week 19,800 13,915 70 
Previous week 294,600 214,069 73 ZOGP AHO escccee 42,200 30,658 70 
YFOOr QB cecrcces 298,800 212,750 73 Two years ago... 50,400 33,879 67 
Two years ago... 296,900 185,741 64 DIVOsVORF AVOTAGS 2c cccsesccccceces 65 
Five-year A@V@rage ......0escceseees 71 TON<-YeAr AVETAGS .ccccccccccccccee 69 
DOR-FOGP AVETERS ccccreccvccveeeoce 73 *Estimated. 


City and St. Joseph; 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 


(2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Méntana, 


including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 

from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 

-—Southwest—, 

Weekly Crop year 


production 
Jan, 11-17 ..,... 24,867 
Previous week 23,860 
Two weeks ago.. 23,982 
BOGE cccccsccses 2,966 
2B40 scccccccses 21,433 
WOBS cccccvscnee 21,520 
1938 ...cccccsee 21,853 
Five-yr. average 22,528 


-—Northwest—, -—Buffalo——, 7-——Combined—, 


Weekly Crop year 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


to date production to date production to date production to date 


702,136 


656,721 
672,176 
651,670 
662,450 
669,031 


12,693 
12,028 
11,239 
10,530 
10,921 
10,369 
10,191 
10,941 


349,332 7,903 214,361 45,463 1,265,829 
8,028 43,916 
6,921 42,142 
324,525 7,978 210,991 41,474 1,192,237 
341,402 6,965 213,142 39,319 1,226,720 
344,338 7,495 221,830 39,384 1,217,838 
316,797 7,174 211,814 39,218 1,191,061 
335,279 7,503 214,428 40,972 1,218,738 
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SERIOUSNESS OF TIRE SHORTAGE IS 
EXPLAINED TO OHIO BAKERS 


—_—<P>——— 
John T. McCarthy, OPM Official for Baking Industry, Warns 
Ohio Convention of Need for Conservation 
and Economy 


By Martin E. Newey 
Of the Staff of THe NortTHWEeSTERN MILLER 


Co.tumsvus, Oxn10.—Tires and sugar ra- 
tioning were uppermost in the minds of 
Ohio bakers at their annual convention 
in Columbus, Jan. 19-21. Of the two, 
tire shortage is more important and 
likely to have more extensive and lasting 
effects, it was brought out by John T. 
McCarthy, OPM official for the baking 
industry, who addressed the convention 
and led a “victory forum” that was a 
high point of the meeting. 

Rubber shortage is extremely serious, 
Mr. McCarthy emphasized, and estimated 
that at best there will be only 400,000 lbs 
of rubber for civilian use monthly, after 
war requirements are filled. That is the 
limit of tire output, regardless of raw 
material supplies. 

Tires for retail deliveries are now 
taboo, he pointed out, and predicted that 
even wholesalers may have great difficulty 
getting tires. The major long-term hope 
for keeping bakery trucks rolling, he 
said, is a drastic curtailment in personal 
use of tires for nonessential civilian 
needs. Eighty per cent of tire consump- 
tion is personal civilian use, and it is 
estimated that if civilian tire mileage 
could be cut 25%, then there might be 
enough rubber available to continue re- 
tail delivery on a restricted scale. That 
means that the whole nation must be 
aroused to the necessity of reducing tire 
mileage, and that every baker, in his own 
community, must contribute to creating 
the public state of mind that will result 
in such a saving. 

As for bakers themselves, they must 
rigorously eliminate useless mileage, un- 
necessary deliveries, long hauls and other 
tire consuming practices. Bakers who 
neglect to adopt such practices will only 
fool themselves, Mr. McCarthy - said. 
Many bakers already have taken such 
steps, he reported, eliminating double 
and triple deliveries, special trips and 
Sunday shipments. Small volume stops 
and needless duplication of routes also 
must go, he advised. 

Wholesale bakers should not be too 
smug in their present exemption, the 
OPM representative said, since they may 
not enjoy that complete exemption long. 
Furthermore, rather than allow’ one 
branch to bear the brunt of the curtail- 
ment, the whole baking industry should 
co-operate to help preserve that branch 
in a democratic, self-sacrificing way. 

What the ultimate outcome of tire 
rationing might be, Mr. McCarthy could 
not predict, but he expressed the hope 
that some way could be found to pre- 
vent the obliteration of house-to-house 
bakery business. 

The current sugar rationing is the 
direct result of extensive consumer 
hoarding of sugar that has been going 
on for some time, but reached an alarm- 
ing rate in December. Since the new 


Cuban crop will not be on the market 
until late in February, rationing had to 
be adopted. Probable loss of Hawaiian 
and Philippine sugar imports,) plus the 
diversion of granulated sugar to pro- 
duction of alcohol for explosives are addi- 


tional factors requiring the rationing 
order. Presumably, restrictions may be 
relaxed later, if supplies increase, but 
until that time, bakers will have to get 
along on the same amount of sugar they 
used in the corresponding period of 1941, 
regardless of their present sales volume. 

Take what sugar you can get, and use 
your ingenuity in production, Mr. Mc- 
Carthy advised Ohio bakers. Use honey, 
cut varieties that require a lot of sugar, 
he suggested, but urged bakers not to 
rob bread to continue sweet goods sales. 
This in no time to cut nutritional value 
of bread, he declared. Now is the time 
when this basic food needs to be nutri- 
tionally better than ever, so that the na- 
tion may be kept fit to face wartime 
drains on nerves and vitality. 

Keep your machinery in good repair, 
he urged, as 99% of the requests for 
priority orders on bakers’ machinery are 
now being rejected. He also urged bak- 
ers to co-operate with the OPA in keep- 
ing prices down as long as possible, point- 
ing out that such action will help prevent 
inflation, which would be far more costly 
to bakers than a short spell of low 
profits or none at all. 

Because the effects would fall inequit- 
ably on the industry and tend to create 
monopoly, nothing has been done as yet 
to stop consignment selling of bread. 
Somewhat similar reasons are behind the 
fact that no order has yet been issued 
to stop slicing of bread. Nor has there 
yet been a request to stop slicing in 
order to save metals. 

“Conserve, substitute, eliminate, econo- 
mize and stabilize for victory,” was the 
parting slogan Mr. McCarthy suggested 
for the baking industry. 

State government, too, must co-operate 
to promote wartime effort, Governor 
John W. Bricker told the convention, in 
outlining some of the problems facing 
state departments. Charles M. New- 
comb, an inspirational speaker, outlined 
the co-operative spirit necessary to make 
democracy work. 

There was a large attendance at the 
meeting. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





PURCHASE OF CHICAGO'S 
AMERICA FORE BUILDING 
BY GOVERNMENT RUMORED 
Cuicaco, I1t.—The possibility of the 
federal government buying the 12-story 
America Fore Building, 844 Rush Street, 
Chicago, has created a stir in the flour 
trade here, as branch offices of three 
milling concerns and seven brokers and 
jobbers are located in the building. It 
is also the headquarters for Purity Bak- 
eries Corp. and several equipment com- 
pany representatives maintain offices 
there. Among the milling and flour com- 
panies which have had offices at 844 Rush 
Street for many years are: Bay State 
Milling Co; International Milling Co; 
King Midas Flour Mills; Kelly Flour Co; 
Wagner-Reget Co; Urban A. Arnold; 
H. C. Meining & Co; Paul A. Richard, 
and J. E. and Seymour S. Fagan. 








Negotiations are under way for the 
purchase of the America Fore Building 
by the federal government for occupancy 
by the Railroad Retirement Board, with 
1,600 employees, which is one of the five 
Washington nondefense bureaus slated 
for removal to Chicago. An appraisal of 
the building is now being made, it is 
reported. 
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NEW INVENTION DESIGNED 
TO IMPROVE SOYBEANS 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—Among patents 
awarded as the patent office closed its 
1941 business was one to William J. 
Plews, of Chicago, designed to “explode” 
soybeans so they can be made more 
palatable for human consumption. 

The explosion dehulls, disembitters, 
and cooks the beans all at once, the in- 
ventor asserted. Rich in proteins, sug- 
ars and oil, the exploded soybeans are 
said to be highly nutritious. 

The beans are subjected to steam at 
a pressure of 50 to 300 lbs per square 
inch for from 35 seconds to 5 minutes. 
Then the container is suddenly opened to 
remove the pressure. The sudden release 
of pressure literally causes the beans to 
explode. The steam simultaneously cooks 
and sterilizes them. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
FILES BANKRUPTCY PETITION 
The wholesale grocery firm operating 
under the name of Nemo, Inc., at North- 
east, Pa., filed a voluntary petition in 





bankruptcy. Schedules show liabilities 
of $5,717 and assets of $1,938. Charles 


J. Shioleno is president of the firm. 





@ TACTICAL OFFICER @ 


First Lieutenant William C. Kahle, 
U. S. A., is now stationed at Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga., as a tactieal officer with the 
2nd Student Training Regiment. Lieu- 
tenant Kahle, who was a second miller in 
the Louisville plant of Washburn-Crosby 
Co. before entering the service, has for a 
number of years been an officer in the 
army reserve. He went on active duty 
last fall, taking a special officers’ review 
training course, from which he was grad- 
uated on Dec. 20. Mrs. Kahle and their 
young daughter are with him at the 
post. 
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BAKERS DISCUSS TIRE 
PROBLEMS WITH OPM 


House-to-House Bakers Seek Answer to 
Rubber Conservation Without 
Hardship to Industry 
Wasuineton, D. C.—The tire problem 
of the house-to-house baker, who, along 
with most other businesses distributing 
to the consumer’s home, is made ineligible 
for any new truck tires under OPM’s 
tire conservation order (Supplementary 
Order M-15-c), was discussed in Wash- 
ington during the past week by repre- 
sentatives of the American Bakers Asso- 
ciation and the house-to-house branch. 
Recognizing the extremely serious need 
for rubber and tire conservation, the 
spokesmen for the industry, in their 
conversations with OPM and OPA off- 
cials and others, attempted to develop 
constructive suggestions which would 
even more effectively accomplish the pur- 
poses of the rubber conservation pro- 
gram and at the same time not cause un- 
necessary hardship to the industry. 
Consideration of ways and means for 
these purposes is continuing, and the 
American Bakers Association has _indi- 
cated that further word will come from 
ABA or from official sources in Wash- 
ington when reasonably definite 
posed plans have been developed. 
Present for the industry at the Wash- 
ington conferences were: Gerard R. Wil- 
liams, chairman of the board of gov- 
ernors of the American Bakers Associa- 
tion; William A. Quinlan, ABA general 
counsel and secretary of the Committee 
on Public Relations; George K. Batt, 
vice president and secretary, Dugan 
Bros., Inc., Newark, N. J; William J. 
Coad, Jr., Omar, Inc., Omaha, Neb; 
Richard Cushman, Cushman Baking Co., 
Lynn, Mass; Sterling Donaldson, presi- 
dent, Donaldson Baking Co., Columbus, 
Ohio; Paul H. Helms, president, Helms 
Bakeries, Los Angeles, Cal; Eugene K. 
Quigg, Richmond (Ind.) Baking (Co; 
Duane R. Rice, president, City Baking 
Co., Baltimore, Md; Fred Roselius, Krug 
Baking Co., Jamaica, L. I; Thomas B. 
Schmidt, vice president, Capital Bakers, 
Inc., Harrisburg, Pa; Edwin G. White, 
vice president, White Baking Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 


pro- 


Other war problems, plans and meas- 
ures also were surveyed by ABA’s rep- 
resentatives in Washington, preliminary 
to thorough consideration of all such mat- 
ters at the annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation’s board of governors in Chicazo, 
Jan. 22-23. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CCC CORN LOANS COVER 
24,251,260 BUS OF ’41 CROP 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture has reported that Com- 
modity Credit Corp. has made 23,304 
loans, in the amount of $17,860,238 on 
249251,260 bus of 1941 crop corn through 
Jan. 3. Loans made to date have aver- 
aged 74¢ bu. 

Loans by states follow: 











State— No. loans Bus Amount 
Illinois ...... 3,966 5,415,522 $4,045,268 
Indiana ..... 388 374,662 278,146 
| oe 8,870 9,617,916 7,200,237 
pe eee 44 42,636 32,403 
Kentucky ... 10 24,505 19,349 
Michigan .... 1 18 167 
Minnesota ... 2,642 2,657,541 1,839,064 
Missouri ..... 544 406,325 $17,623 
Nebraska .... 5,364 4,566,163 3,289,738 
South Dakota 1,066 876,952 629,676 
eee 406 265,804 206,781 
North Dakota 2 2,158 1,104 
Wisconsin ... 1 858 677 

Totals ..... 23,304 24,251,260 $17,860,238 
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Q. Why does a standard barrel of flour weigh 196 pounds? 


A. Because it is computed on the basis of “14 stone.” The stone is a British measure 


of weight, amounting to 14 pounds. 


A 14-stone barrel, therefore, weighs 196 pounds. 


Q. Is mechanized baking equipment of recent origin? 


A. The bakers of ancient Rome used mechanical dough kneaders (hand operated) to 


lighten their labors. 


Q. What is the source of Commander-Larabee Vitalized Flour’s 


distinctive natural wheat flavor? 


A. Wheat germ, containing the flavor elements of the wheat kernel, imparts this natural 
wheat flavor. This flavor-rich wheat germ is refined and restored to Vitalized Flour 


by our exclusive milling process, adding to the consumer’s enjoyment of bread baked 


with Commander-Larabee Vitalized Flour. 


If you have an interesting baking fact, send it to the Facts Editor, Commander-Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis. 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
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RECOGNIZED QUALITY 
LEADERSHIP 


INVITING YOUR CONSIDERATION 














Lassen’s Perfection + Silk Floss + Imperator 
THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
SUPPLEMENTARY MILL — MARION, OHIO 








ae : Over a Century of Milling Progress 
tl Since 1821 
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KING'S FLOURS || “superrtour” 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 


e . “BUFFALO” 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made .MORE ° 
FLOUR than any other state Tops in Bakery Flours 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota’”’ THE WILLIS NORTON co. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


* * 



























LaGrange Flours... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same high stand- 
ard, dependable flours that have characterized the prod- 
ucts of La Grange Mills over the half century and more 
of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an accident but the 
result of painstaking care in wheat selection and care- 
ful milling. 


CENTRAL BAG & BuriaP Co 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE ano FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


LA GRANGE MILLS iinesors CHICAGO 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 
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With the Distributor 


CONDUCTED BY 








Distributors’ Contract 


in Wider Use 

1@) 

Steady progress is being made in in- 
creasing the use of the uniform sales con- 
tract recently prepared by the National 
Association of Flour Distributors. Sev- 
eral local associations, including the New 
York Association of Flour Distributors 
and the New Orleans Flour Association, 
have officially approved the contract, and 
a number of their members are now using 
it. Inquiries are also being received 
about the contract from distributors lo- 
cated where there is no local association. 
They may use the contract by becoming 
individual members of the national or- 
ganization and payment of the $1 regis- 
tration fee. 

This contract was designed to overcome 
many difficulties now prevailing in the 
flour distributing industry. It is suit- 
able for mills doing a wholesale business 
as well as for individual wholesale dis- 
tributors. The contract was written by 
men actively engaged in the flour busi- 
ness, and they had the aid of excellent 
legal talent. In view of today’s general 
business conditions it is particularly im- 
portant that wholesale flour distributors 
be protected in all of their sales. That 
is the purpose for which this contract 
was prepared. 


Adequate Margins Should 


Be Maintained 

0 

Steadily rising production costs, as 
well as higher price levels for flour and 
other food products, have placed many 
wholesale distributors in an unenviable 
position so far as their own price struc- 
ture is concerned. It is charged that 
some of the large chain organizations, 
and also some wholesalers, are selling 
their private brands at exceedingly low 
margins of profit, if any at all, and 
trying to make up their needed profits 
through maintaining a higher margin on 
manufacturers’ brands. 

This leaves the wholesale distributor 
who is not in a position to do a large 
private brand business in a bad com- 
petitive situation. Present profits are 
not able to absorb further increased 
costs. Obviously he must maintain an 
adequate margin of profit if he is to re- 
main in business. He will gain nothing, 
other than probable bankruptcy, by at- 
tempting to meet price competition which 
he is incapable of doing successfully. 

Virtually all food prices have un- 
avoidably advanced in recent months. 
Both taxation and labor costs are higher. 
The public realizes that some price ad- 
vances are inevitable under such condi- 
tions. Wholesale flour distributors who 
continue to throw their money away by 
trying to meet unreasonably low com- 





petitive prices will be forgotten as soon 
as they go out of business. They will 
not even be thanked by the public. It 
would be much better to do a smaller 
volume at a fair profit. Under such a 
procedure they can at least remain in 
business and meet their forthcoming tax 
bills. 


Brokerage Law Enforced 

12) 

That the Federal Trade Commission 
intends to enforce the brokerage provi- 
sions of the Robinson-Patman Act was 
recently made still further apparent when 
it issued a cease and desist order against 
a New York wholesale grocery company, 
charging it with receiving and accepting 
allowances and discounts in lieu of bro- 
kerage fees. This is by no means an 
isolated case, for there have been many 
instances in which the commission has 
moved to enforce various provisions of 
the act. 

So far as wholesale flour distributors 
are concerned, this case is interesting 
because the commission charges that the 
wholesaler in question bought merchan- 
dise at substantially lower prices than it 
was sold to competitors, and that the 
price reductions were approximately the 
amounts paid by sellers to their brokers. 

As we have frequently pointed out in 
this column, buyers are equally guilty 
with sellers under the Robinson-Patman 
Act. Furthermore, a buyer might con- 
ceivably enter into such a transaction 
innocently, and yet be guilty under the 
law. Briefly, this law means that buy- 
ers, in their own right, may not accept 
brokerage fees under any guise what- 
ever. Sooner or later those who do will 
get into trouble. 


Altered Selling Terms 

1e) 

While we have heard of little or no 
change in selling terms so far as flour 
is concerned during the last few months, 
apparently there has been some difficulty 
of this kind in the distribution of other 
food products. The Advisory Committee 
on Wholesale Distribution has adopted 
the following resolution: 

“Resolved that the National Defense 
Advisory Committee on Wholesale Distri- 
bution call the attention of defense offi- 
cials to the fact that processors and ven- 
dors who are taking advantage of the 
present emergency by changing customary 
and long-established selling terms to dis- 
tributors are raising consumer prices by 
such changes. : 

“We urge that defense officials investi- 
gate this situation and recent develop- 
ments with a view to considering the ad- 
visability of publicizing the true results 
of changes in selling terms and urging 
the retention of customary selling terms 


Wayne G. Martin, Sn. —— 











for the duration of the present emer- 
gency.” 

So far as we can see, this is merely 
another way of emphasizing the terms 
of the Robinson-Patman Act, which spe- 
cifically prevents buyers accepting any- 
thing from manufacturers or distributors 
which might be the equivalent of a price 
concession. We presume that this would 
include reduced brokerage fees as well 
as other price-reducing activities. Bro- 
kers who might be inclined to cut their 
commissions should study this situation 
carefully before they let themselves in 
for possible trouble. 


Basis for Selling Flour 
° 


Flour salesmen, whether employed by 
mills or wholesale distributors, are con- 
fronted with the inescapable fact that 
without quality, service and some of the 
other individual factors offered by the 
firms for which they work they would 
have no positions whatever, at least so 
far as selling flour is concerned. If 
price was the sole controlling factor, 
there would be no need for salesmen. 
Quotations would be sent out from head- 
quarters, and that would be the end of 
all selling effort. 

As all salesmen, not order takers, 
know, quality and service are the basis 
of their sales appeal. Their prices may 
be slightly higher than others, but that 
is one form of proof of the value of 
their products. Buyers have long since 
learned that “just as good” flour quoted 
at lower prices is worth about what is 
asked for it. They no longer believe they 
are getting something extra for nothing. 

A recent issue of “Studies for Flour 
Salesmen,” published by the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, well explained that 
“no flour salesman ever merited the sin- 
cere respect and regard of a buyer by 
selling too cheaply,” and “any flour man 
who figures he fnust meet all competi- 
tion in order to sell is on the wrong track 
because no matter how low the price 
some mill, some place, can or will sell 
lower.” 

Admittedly price is an important fac- 
tor in the sale of flour, but salesmen who 
depend upon it exclusively have no foun- 
dations upon which to stand. Just as 
soon as a competitor underquotes them 
their business is gone. Flour salesmen 
who desire to remain in the business 
should always remember this fact. 


ES 8 


Unfair Sales Acts Hit 
° 


That conditions are no longer favor- 
able for the successful operation of state 
unfair sales acts is becoming increasingly 
apparent. To date the Department of 
Justice has successfully prosecuted such 
acts in five different states. Where 


efforts were made to maintain the laws 
through the courts, the result was usu- 
ally substantial fines against those oper- 
ating under them. 

It is unfortunate that the outcome of 
this effort to curb unfair competition 
has been so unsatisfactory for those con- 
cerned with it. When these laws were 
first introduced business conditions were 
chaotic. Some help seemed necessary 
if retail distribution was to survive. 
Furthermore, in many respects they fol- 
lowed the principles of the defunct NRA. 

However, conditions are today far dif- 
ferent than when the unfair sales acts 
were inaugurated. Every effort is being 
made to protect consumers rather than 
distributors. So long as we continue to 
live under a war-time economy this type 
of legislation will be frowned upon. 
Possibly at some future date there may 
be a place in our economic structure for 
laws of this kind, but at the moment that 
seems to be a long way off. 


Distribution and 


the Future 

° 

While prices, supplies and delivery are 
the present chief concern of many whole- 
sale food distributors, nevertheless this 
situation will not last indefinitely. When 
conditions return more nearly to normal, 
those who have kept an eye to the future 
and have accepted the present as an op- 
portunity to build good will will find 
themselves in a comparatively favorable 
position in which to face the post-war 
era. 

So far as wholesale flour distributors 
are concerned, their chief interest is to 
help their retail customers retain a fair- 
ly competitive position, maintain an ade- 
quate, but not exorbitant, supply, and 
do all in their power to help mills oper- 
ate on an efficient basis. That they are 
succeeding in their efforts is indicated by 
the fact that retail prices of flour and 
other foods, with possibly very few ex- 
ceptions, have remained well within rea- 
son. Such co-operation as this is bound 
to bear fruit in the future, when normal 
relations between wholesalers and _ re- 
tailers will once more prevail. 


Insect Infestation 

° 

While salesmen for wholesale flour 
distributors may think that the insect 
infestation of the product they sell is . 


the concern of the miller rather than * 


of their employers or themselves, they 
have a very direct relationship with this 
problem. It is now generally admitted 
that little or no flour is infested when 
it leaves the mills. The trouble develops 
either during transportation or storage 
periods. 

The principal concern of distributors’ 
salesmen is in preventing infestation oc- . 
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curring either in retail grocery stores or 
bakeries. 
imply that the latter are careless in 
handling flour, but rather that conditions 
frequently result in unfavorable storage 
arrangements which, with more insight 
into the problem, might be avoided. 

In this connection a recent issue of 
“Studies for Flour Salesmen,” published 
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flour should not be stored in a building 
with stock feeds, whole cereals, 
soap, cottonseed meal, soybeans or ma- 
terials likely to impart odors.” 

The bulletin also explained that “old 
stocks of flour should be placed in front 
of stocks just received.” This is par- 
ticularly applicable to retail grocery 
stores, and is something salesmen for 


nuts, 


MILLER 


In other words, 
distributors’ salesmen’s work is not done 


or his company may be. 


until the flour sold reaches consumers in 
good condition. 
Danger of Overloading 

.@) 


Many flour buyers look to salesmen as 


wholesale flour distributors should watch 
carefully. Directly or indirectly every 
lot of flour that becomes infested has 
an adverse effect upon the salesman who 


their main source of information about 
market conditions. This places a heavy 
responsibility upon salesmen, for even 
the best market experts have been known 
Probably the safest way 


Millers National 
pointed out that “warehousemen, bakers 


by the Federation, 


and retailers should exercise every care 
to prevent flour from becoming infested 
while in their possession. If possible 


sold it, regardless of how innocent he to be wrong. 





Lnro the mixer go your ingredients. 
Out of the mixer come your doughs. . . doughs 
that can be no better than the flour you put 
into them. Ceresota, Aristos and Heckers are uni- 
formly good flours. The doughs move smoothly 
through the machines. The bread is good bread. 
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for flour distributors’ salesmen to han. 
dle this situation is to keep as wel 
versed as possible on market factors, give 
this information to their trade, and let 
the latter do their own forecasting. 

The Millers National Federation, 
through its “Studies for Flour Salesmen,” 
recently made the following interesting 
comment: “High-powered selling often 
gets business but loses customers. Over- 
loading, based on a salesman’s judgment 
of market conditions, has lost many a 
friendly flour buyer. Markets just as 
often go against a sale as in favor of it. 
Underselling may, likewise, become a 
fault, because a buyer with too small an 
order may have little more than a nom- 
inal interest in his purchase. Repeat 
business is the key to successful flour 
merchandising and a flour salesman gives 
better service as a distance man, rather 
than as a sprinter.” 

Virtually all agree that it is particu- 
larly dangerous to overload customers 
just at this time. Not only are market 
factors uncertain, but excessive buying 
is frowned upon by the government, and 
too much of it might lead to further un- 
desired legislation and regulation. Flour 
salesmen will best serve all concerned, 
including themselves, by urging a middle- 
of-the-road buying policy, at least until 
such time as conditions are far different 
than they are now. 


Ready to Serve 
° 


That the manufacture and distribution 
of flour is an extremely important phase 
of our whole military program goes 
without saying. In times of war, pos- 
sibly even more than in times of peace, 
flour is a basic food for fighting forces 
as well as for those behind the lines. 
It provides maximum food value with 
a minimum of manufacturing complexi- 
ties. 

However, so far as the civilian popula- 
tion is concerned, its distribution is as 
important as its manufacture. Only a 
comparatively few people live near flour 
mills, and all others are dependent upon 
efficient distribution of the product. 
That the flour industry is aware of this 
fact and ready to do its part was shown 
in the telegram recently sent to Presi- 
dent Ropsevelt by A. J. Palermo, New 
Orleans, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Flour Distributors, in which he 
offered the organization’s services to the 
government in any way in which they 
might be of value. 

Flour distributors must see that ade- 
quate stocks of flour are kept in their 
communities, without, however, permit- 
ting speculative buying to creep into the 
picture. They also can aid in the coun- 
try’s transportation problem by ordering 
large and fully packed cars. 

These are but two of the many things 
the flour distributing industry can do in 
this time of need, and the country may 
rest assured that the trade will do its 
best regardless of what the call may be. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Bakery Section 





An expansive bakery goods section is 
included among the five separate depart- 
ments which make up the new Ware 
house Food Market opened at 15 Madi- 
son Street, Janesville, Wis. The self- 
service market occupies 10,000 sq ft of 
floor area for merchandising of approxi- 
mately 2,800 different food items. 
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A retailer generally lays flour bags flat 


when he displays them in his store. 


Therefore, the miller who prints on the 


sides and butts of his bags can be sure 


that customers will identify his brand. 


Most housewives do buy by brand. 
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MILLERS MUST AWAKE TO WAR NEEDS, 
URGES PHILIP PILLSBURY 


—-——~<>— 


Addressing Operatives, Head of Minneapolis Company Sees Indus- 
try Complacent in Face of National Crisis—Advocates Pro- 
gram of Plant Protection and Improvement 
to Fill Present and Future Role 


When the first World War actually 
spread to the United States the flour 
milling industry of this nation was com- 
placent: to a large degree millers have 
witnessed our entry into the second one 
with a similar mental attitude. But they 
must awaken now to the difficulties and 
responsibilities which confront them. 

It was in this vein that Philip W. Pills- 
bury, president of Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., prefaced his address before a large 
meeting of District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, at the Curtis Hotel in 
Minneapolis on Jan. 17. In addition to 
members of the district, a number of ce- 
real chemists and flour mill executives 
were present. 

To draw a parallel between the two 
periods, Mr. Pillsbury briefly sketched 
factors which affected the milling situa- 
tion before, and through, World War I. 
Per capita consumption of flour, he 
stated, began to decline in 1903. But 
the population of the United States was 
growing, thus maintaining total con- 
sumption at a satisfactory level. The 
decline continued until 1917, but the in- 
dustry felt secure. Then, when the slo- 
gan, “Food Will Win the War,” was 
heard, flour millers considered it an easy 
matter to produce as much as could 
possibly be needed. Wheat acreage had 
been’ increased. There was more than 
enough capacity. 

Finally they awakened to the fact that 
transportation of their products to the 
allies was difficult. Their capacity ac- 
tually was not sufficient to meet the de- 
mand. A danger of food shortage arose, 
and until a check rein was applied do- 
mestic buyers indulged in frantic specu- 
lation. The result was that the milling 
industry found itself operating under 
many restrictions. Not more than 264 lbs 
of wheat could be used to make a barrel 
of flour. Thirty per cent of the milling 
output was turned over to the army. 
Bread rationing was _ inaugurated. 
“Wheatless Mondays” and the use of non- 
wheat-flour substitutes were introduced. 

Throughout all this, the food indus- 
tries of the nation were not able to 
fulfill the promise they had made. They 
could not feed Europe adequately. 

The post-war slump in the milling in- 
dustry came when Europe, convinced 
that it could not count upon the flour 
production of the United States to take 
up the slack in its own facilities, began 
to build mills. The industry here also 
built mills—but its activities were too 
late. Export markets declined steadily. 

Full effects of the blow, Mr. Pillsbury 
explained, were partially warded off by 
a sudden opening up of the oriental 
and South American markets. This, 
which occurred in 1928, did not, how- 
ever, keep busy the nation’s by then en- 
larged milling capacity. Coupled with 
continued decline in domestic consump- 
tion of flour, the industry found itself 
with far more capacity than it needed. 

It was from this viewpoint, Mr. Pills- 
bury stated, that flour miller$ saw our 
entry into World War II. With more 
than ample capacity, plus the experience 


of unprofitable years in 1937-39, flour 
mill management was somewhat discour- 
aged. It could not see the necessity, in 
many cases, for modernization. There 
was a tendency to patch old equipment 
and then patch it again. Even the en- 
richment of flour seemed, to many, “too 
much trouble.” Labor relations had 
been largely neglected. In most cases, 
little had been done to encourage quali- 
fied young men to take jobs in_ mills. 
The future of the industry had not been 
guarded. 

In Mr. Pillsbury’s opinion, the people 
of the nation—and these include many 
flour millers—have been slow to realize 
that we are at war. Particularly in the 
interior of the country, where the bulk 
of the milling capacity is located, there 
is a tendency to wonder what is being 
done about the war. But on the coasts 


hours necessary for replacement are 
needed elsewhere. 

Mr. Pillsbury urged strongly that the 
operatives go back to their jobs with the 
idea of taking stock and putting their 
houses in order. He was not, he said, 
advocating hoarding. But essential 
equipment was still available, he declared, 
and mills that needed it should buy now. 

If the future for milling was good, 
mills able to produce the most nutritious 
flour with greatest economy would be 
the mills to enjoy that future, he said. 
He urged again that mills safeguard 
their plants, their production equipment 
—and their relations with the men who 
will, in coming years, be in charge of it. 
Mills which carried out such a program, 
he reiterated, would be the ones to gain 
the export business when the market 
opened. Properly managed, he said, flour 
mills would find a new place in the 
food field. 

Following Mr. Pillsbury’s address was 
an animated discussion of a problem 
constantly upon the operative miller’s 
mind: contamination of his products by 
infestation. C. W. Harrison, of the Food 
and Drug Administration, started the 
ball rolling on the topic. The adminis- 
tration, he pointed out, has never made 
an attempt to dictate methods of insect 
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Flight Lieutenant T. R. Kipp, son of the late Theodore Kipp, president of 
Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, has been a prisoner of war in Germany for many 


months. 


Friends in Winnipeg recently received this card from him, indicating 


that if there’s a bit of humor under any circumstances, someone will use it to 


good advantage. 


The card was reproduced in the Winnipeg Free Press. 





and particularly in the large coast towns, 
no one wonders. They see constant ac- 
tivity. And again the words, “Food will 
win the war” are being spoken. 

The speaker warned that if those words 
were this time to be made effective, 
millers must get out of the groove in which 
they had placed themselves. The future, 
he said, was the best the milling industry 
had ever seen. But millers must be 
prepared to live up to the possibilities 
of coming years. 

Plants must be protected against sabo- 
tage. Milling is considered an essential 
industry. Mr. Pillsbury pointed out, 
however, that it is looked upon by gov- 
ernment production officials as an indus- 
try, and not as a large group of indi- 
vidual plants. So long as there is suffi- 
cient over-all capacity, a plant that is 
destroyed will not be replaced. Man- 


control. It is simply demanded that 
foods for human consumption be clean. 
Any safe means at the millers’ disposal 
is satisfactory so long as it gets the job 
done, and FDA officials are always happy 
to co-operate or give advice, when they 
can. 

The speaker remarked that receiving 
not as much publicity as infestation by 
insects was infestation by rodents. The 
latter, he said, was in reality the more 
dangerous, because rats carry disease. 
Keeping a mill’s premises clear of both 
insects and rodents was a tremendous 
job, he admitted, but the only thing to 
be done was to keep constantly at work 
on the problem. 

George Wagner, entomologist for the 
Millers National Federation, answered a 
question about which many millers have 
for long been puzzled. The source of 
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HOOSIER “WHEAT KING” GETS 
PILLSBURY AWARD 


Cuicaco, Itt.—Indiana’s wheat 
king, John E. Snoenberger, of Delphi, 
has been announced as winner of the 
Philip W. Pillsbury award for the 
best wheat produced in Indiana dur- 
ing the 1941 crop year. The award 
was made at Purdue University’s an- 
nual Indiana Corn and Small Grain 
Show at Lafayette. Mr. Snoenberg- 
er’s champion wheat was of the 
Michigan amber variety, a, soft red 
winter wheat, developed from basic 
red May wheat. The judges were 
Dr. G. H. Cutler, of Purdue, Roy 
Caldwell, of Camden, Indiana, and 
J. A. McCarty, of Evansville, Ind. 





reinfestation after seemingly adequate 
fumigation was under discussion, and a 
miller asked how flour beetles, which 
are the common nuisance in finished mill 
products, could re-enter the mill through 
new wheat streams. They were unable, 
he understood, to live on unbroken wheat. 
On the other hand, the granary weevil 
is said to be unable to subsist in flour. 
If the wheat supply could be said to be 
a major source of reinfestation, how, the 
miller asked, could it be responsible for 
the introduction of beetles when the 
weevil was the only bug it was supposed 
to be capable of supporting? 

Mr. Wagner replied that although for 
many years it was believed beetles could 
not live in wheat, that assumption had 
now been disproved. There was in stored 
wheat always a certain amount of broken 
wheat and wheat dust, he said, and this 
was sufficient to maintain life until the 
incoming beetle could make its way toward 
the more Sumptuous meals available in 
milling machinery. Thus wheat streams, 
used bags and fumigation kills of less 
than 100% were the major causes of re- 
infestation, he stated. 

It was brought out that to be adequate, 
fumigation must be done with a sufficient 
amount of the proper material. A rushed 
fumigation could not be expected to be 
satisfactory, it was agreed. 

Otto F. Wilke, superintendent for the 
King Midas Flour Mills, Hastings, Minn., 
presided ip the absence of F. C. Haase, 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn., 
chairman of the district. Election of 
officers placed Mr. Wilke as chairman, 
L. H. Patten, Farmers & Merchants 
Milling Co., Glencoe, Minn., as vice chair- 
man, and retained H. H. Collier, Atkin- 
son Milling Co., Minneapolis, in the secre- 
tary-treasurer’s post. 
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ELECTED PRESIDENT 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—At the annual elec- 
tion of the Indianapolis Manufacturers’ 
Representatives Club held here Jan. 12, 
Harold Hasbrook, of the National Jis- 

cuit Co., was elected president. 
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FIRE DESTROYS PLANT 
OF UNION NATIONAL MILL 


Totevo, Ouio.—Fire of undetermined 
origin on Jan. 15 destroyed the plant of 
the Union National Mill at Springfield, 
Ohio. W. J. McDonald, manager, placed 
damage to stock and equipment at $250, 
000. The plant was largely used for 
blending, but also had some milling 
capacity. 
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RICHARD BEAN SEES 
AMPLE FLOUR SUPPLY 


Addressing Southeastern Millers Assosciation, 
Official Calls Supply Sufficient for 
18 Months’ Demands 

LouisvittE, Ky.—The nation’s flour 
supply, even allowing for increased 
Army and Navy demands, will be more 
than ample for at least 18 months, a 
government food official announced in a 
message to the Southeastern Millers As- 
sociation, meeting here Jan. 13. 

The official, Richard Bean, former 
president of the Louisville Trust Co. and 
formerly connected with Ballard & Bal- 
lard Co. Inc., and Washburn Crosby 
Co., both of Louisville, Ky., and Red 
Band Milling Co. of Knoxville, Tenn., 
and now senior analyst with the wheat 
flour division of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, listed these reasons for the 
surplus: 

A large current supply, in both private 
and governmental warehouses; a large 
acreage of winter wheat already planted; 
the good condition of American soil due 
to the conservation program under the 
AAA, and the difficulty of exporting 
wheat because of the war. 

“Even if our present production were 
slightly under the customary average,” 
Mr. Bean pointed out, “there would still 
be an ample supply here because Japan- 
ese aggressions and the German sub- 
marine blockade have completely shut 
off our flour exports.” 

‘He explained this was contrary to 
1917-18, when there was an actual do- 
mestic scarcity, since England and 
France at that time asked and got some 
25,000,000 bbls a year. 

Approximately 50 millers and allied 
tradesmen attended the forty-eighth an- 
nual meeting of the association, held at 
the Brown Hotel. 

A feature of the meeting was a confer- 
ence between the millers and home eco- 
nomic nutritionists to mutually discuss 
and analyze the intrinsic merits of en- 
riched flour and soft wheat flour as to 
nutrition, the economy of home baking, 
Miss See 
Rice, field worker of the Wheat Flour 
Institute, led the discussion on enriched 
flour and the southern consumers’ atti- 
tude toward this product. 

Among the other nutritionists who told 
of their work in promoting the use of en- 
tiched flour in the South were Dr. Mar- 
garet Johnson, Peabody College, Nash- 
ville, Tenn; Mrs. Pearl Haak, home eco- 
nomics extension service, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky., and Margaret 
Dillon, food editor of the Birmingham 
Age Herald. 

These women pointed out that while 
southern consumers have been slower to 
start using enriched flour they are now 
beginning to be keenly interested in the 
product. Nutritionists explained that 
this interest has come as a response to 
a definite educational program including 
newspaper articles, tested recipes, in- 
structions to group leaders, classroom 
lectures, home demonstration service 
Meetings and defense food conferences. 

Speakers at the morning session were 
Major Charles S. Robinson, Public Re- 
lations Officer, Army Corps Area Quar- 
termaster, Fort Hayes, Columbus, Ohio; 
Dr. W. H. Strowd, Soft Wheat Millers 
Association, Nashville, Tenn., and Her- 
man Steen, Millers National Federation, 
Chicago. 

Major Robinson, discussing Quarter- 
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master Corps activities, indicated that 
the “ration requirements as laid down 
in Army regulations prescribe 12 oz of 
flour, or 8 oz of soft bread and 4 oz 
of flour, for each man daily. Assuming 
an army of 1,500,000 men and that no 
bread was purchased, the Quartermaster 
Corps would be required to procure 560 
tons of flour, or more than 5,700 bbls 
each day, a total of over 400,000,000 lbs 
a year. Although fresh bread is pur- 
chased at stations where the Army does 
not produce its own bread, the flour 
requirements of the commercial bakers 
furnishing it must be added to Quarter- 
master Corps purchases in accounting for 
total Army consumption.” 

Mr. Steen’s topic was “Meeting War- 
time Milling Conditions,” in which he out- 
lined some of the problems confronting 
millers because of the war. He stated 
he thought it unlikely there would be 
any substantial amount of government 
regulations for the milling industry in 
the near future, as the circumstances 
confronting the mills now are quite dif- 
ferent from those in 1917, when there 
was a scarcity of wheat supplies, limited 
milling capacity, and an export move- 
ment of 20,000,000 to 24,000,000 bbls flour 
annually. 

Dr. Strowd talked on “Important Cur- 
rent Problems of Soft Wheat Millers,” 
touching on labor conditions, legislation 
affecting the milling industry, and the im- 
portance of enriched flour during the 
national emergency. 

Officers elected were: Norman Christ- 
ley, Columbia, Tenn., president; M. W. 
Fuhrer, Mount Vernon, Ind., first vice 
president; J. W. Ring, Roanoke, Va., 
second vice president. The following 
executive committee was elected: Fred 
Borries, chairman, Louisville; E. L. Corn, 
Franklin; F. A. Tucker, Knoxville; C. 
B. Stout, Memphis, Tenn; J. L. Davis, 
Seymour; Edgar Igleheart, Evansville, 
and W. H. Lanham, Greensburg, Ind. 
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BROCKWAY, PA., MACARONI 
PLANT DESTROYED BY FIRE 


Brockway, Pa.—Fire of undetermined 
origin destroyed the three-story building 
of the Brockway (Pa.) Macaroni & Sup- 
ply Co. here on Jan. 12, entailing a loss 
estimated at $200,000. All of the ma- 
chinery and other equipment and consid- 
erable stock were a total loss. 

Sixty persons were employed in the 
plant. John F. Pedace is the general 
manager. The board of directors has not 
yet decided on the matter of rebuilding 
the plant. The company may lease an- 
other factory in a near-by town. The 
loss was fully covered by insurance. 





i Saintes itarcteanerenten wes tana siiinanicn ion eee 
MORE PUSH 


Advertising plans of the Miller 
Cereal Mills, Omaha, are being ex- 
panded for the coming year, J. J. 
Werner, director of sales and adver- 
the company, has an- 
“Although uncertain of 
what this year may mean to all 


tising for 
nounced. 


manufacturers, we are confident that 
there are no bars to continued growth 
for aggressive merchandisers,” Mr. 
Werner said. “We are going to keep 
on our toes, free from ‘jitters,’ and 
you can bet we will be selling more 


merchandise that ever before.” 


Other increases in goals included rice, 
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* HARVESTING BARLEY 


IN THE SNOW * 





People didn’t believe it when Thomas S. Bingham, of Riverdale, Utah, said 
he was going out in the snow to harvest a crop of barley, but here he is. The 
crop, which he has now combined, was planted July 15 after a crop of peas was 
harvested from the land. Yield, he said, is about 40 bus per acre. He had four 
acres. A neighbor, Charles Roman, also grew a late crop of two acres of barley 


this year. 
always plowed it under for fertilizer. 


Mr. Bingham said he has grown barley in late summer before, but 





U. S. EXPANDS PRODUCTION GOALS 
FOR FEED AND FOOD 


Greatest Output in History of Agriculture Asked by Officials— 
Corn Acreage Lifted—Oil-Bearing Crops 
Emphasized 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—New and expand- 
ed 1942 production goals for hogs, corn 
for livestock feed, oil-bearing crops, rice, 
eggs, dry beans and vegetable crops for 
canning, were announced by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture “to meet war de- 
mands materially increased since the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor.” 

Department officials pointed out that 
this means the greatest production in 
the history of agriculture, far exceeding 
that of World War I. 

It calls for “putting every acre of 
land, every hour of labor, every bit of 
farm machinery, fertilizer and other sup- 
plies to the use which will best serve the 
nation’s wartime needs.” 

However, strict control restrictions 
will be retained on cotton and wheat. 
Stocks of these are ample and any in- 
crease would be a “waste of labor and 
supplies,” it was said. 

The department increased the 1942 corn 
acreage goal from 90,000,000 to 95,000,- 
000, but left total acreage below that 
generally planted before the AAA pro- 
grams were begun. It said that in order 
to encourage production of corn for 
feeding, no marketing quotas will be 
imposed next fall. In addition, the de- 
partment will release some government- 
owned wheat as feed. 

The program places especial emphasis 
en oil bearing crops, including peanuts, 
soybeans and flaxseed. Oil supplies are 
needed because far eastern sources have 
been cut off. 

The 1942 revised goals provided for 
an increase from 3,500,000 to 5,000,000 
acres in peanuts; from 7,000,000 to 9,- 
000,000 in soybeans, and from 3,367,000 
to 4,500,000 in flaxseed. 


from 1,200,000 to 1,820,000 acres; dry 
beans, from 2,304,000 to 2,600,000 acres; 
eggs from 4,000,000,000 to 4,200,000,000 
doz; hogs for slaughter,.from 79,800,000 
to 88,000,000 head; flue-cured tobacco, 
from 762,000 to 843,000 acres; burley to- 
bacco, from 853,000 to 383,000 acres, and 
other tobacco types from 1,200,000 to 
1,320,000 acres; canned peas and toma- 
toes from 62,700,000 cases produced in 
1941 to 78,000,000 cases. 

Officials said that although cotton acre- 
age allotments will not be increased total 
plantings are expected to amount to 
about 25,000,000 acres compared with 
23,250,000 last year. 

Marketing quotas will be in effect on 
cotton. 

So as to encourage increased produc- 
tion of food crops, the department said 
it would support prices to farmers by 
loans and purchases. 

Prices for hogs, eggs, evaporated milk, 
dry skim milk, cheese and chickens will 
be supported at 85% of parity. 

The Department of Agriculture stated 
that farmers are increasing their hog and 
chicken numbers to such an extent that 
it will be possible to turn the additional 
feed supplies into larger quantities of 
meat, lard and eggs than was thought 
possible four months ago. 

The revised goals call for an increase 
of 4,000,000 head in hogs marketed, and 
200,000,000 doz eggs over the goals an- 
nounced last September. This will mean 
marketing of a total of 83,000,000 hogs 
and 4,200,000,000 doz eggs. 

The price for soybeans for oil will be 
supported at at least $1.60 bu, farm 
basis, for No. 2 yellow of recognized 
varieties of high oil content. The price 
for flaxseed will be supported at at least 
$2.10 bu farm basis. 
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UNNY 
KANSAS 





“Sunshine Quality’ 


Brighter loaves make brighter days, 


brighter business, brighter profits 
for the baker. 


We promise you that “SUNNY 
KANSAS” will not disappoint 
you in performance, in quality of 


your bread, in true economy. 


* * 


The Wichita Flour Mills Co. 


2,500 Barrels Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA - - KANSAS 





WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 














J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 8" 20 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 
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Lack of Vitamins and Minerals 
Shortens Life, Says Dr. Heiser 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The problems of 
industry, politics and the social sciences 
were threshed out in a series of meetings 
and round tables held at the leading 
New York hotels recently. The one most 
affecting the food trades centered in the 
annual meeting of the American Market- 
ing Association when the difficulties pre- 
cipitated by the war were considered, 
with supply factors, agricultural pro- 
duction schedules, price ceilings, con- 
sumer preferences, marketing and adver- 
tising the main general topics of discus- 
sion. 

The American Farm Economics Asso- 
ciation shared in the opening session 
with Gordon C. Corbaley, of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Food Distribution, as 
chairman. Other food figures on the 
programs were Ralph Starr Butler, Gen- 
eral Foods, and Marie Sellers, home 
economist for the same company. Dr. 
Victor G. Heiser, consultant to the health 
in industry committee of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, at the 
luncheon told his hearers that the health 
and energy of factory workers is the 
absolute measure of our national stamina 
to support our sea power, air power and 
land forces. He said that while the vital- 
ity of our oversea fighting forces was re- 
duced in a single treacherous stroke at 
Pearl Harbor, a common enemy—under- 
health—due to gigantic diet deficiency, 
has practiced that same treachery for 
decades within our own borders. 

“All of us have the right to eat what 
we like and want,” he said, “but few of 
us know what to eat to give us maximum 
healthful energy to produce maximum 
personal result. . . . These people, who 
suffer from lack of proper food in a 
land of plenty, tire more easily, are ‘out 
of sorts’ and actually shorten their life 
span for lack of vitamins and minerals— 
all within reach.” 

Based on a four-and-a-half-year study 
just completed by the Graduate School 
of Business Administration of Harvard 
University, Professor Neil H. Borden 
claimed that advertising has made an 
“outstanding contribution” to consumer 
welfare by helping to promote a dynamic 
and expanding economy. While in some 
instances advertising has increased the 
costs and the prices of merchandise, for 
most products price competition has 
served to hold advertising costs at rela- 
tively low points. A statement on the 


study by an advisory committee sug- 


gested that business men, “instead of 
being blindly antagonistic to all criticism, 
should become more acutely aware of 
the social consequences of their business 
acts.” It suggested that business men 
behave more boldly and fearlessly in 
pushing pioneering ventures, keeping the 
door open to new types of enterprise. 

Dr. Howard T. Hovde, president of 
the Marketing Association, assistant pro- 
fessor of marketing at the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, said 
that nation’s business leaders can be 
caught napping at their own ‘Pearl Har- 
bor and urged them to prepare ground 
now for postwar adjustments. He fore- 
saw a reduction in total sales of retail 
stores as a result of taxes, price controls 
and drastic reductions in some goods and 
said that wholesaling is seriously threat- 
ened by federal agencies with cease and 
desist orders on certain practices, and 
the war program in over two fifths of 
all wholesale trade. 

A discussion on emergency food prob- 
lems during the annual meeting of the 
American Society for Public Administra- 
tion, brought out the assurance by R. M. 
Evans, administrator of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, that the 
United States will not be confronted with 
food shortages and rationing. Plans had 
been made before the war to cope with 
food problems, and asked whether it may 
be necessary for the nation to plow up 
its parks, he said flatly, “Our golf courses, 
parks and lawns can remain intact.” 

Other speakers pointed out that agri- 
culture is dependent on raw materials, 
labor and transportation, which all grow 
scarce in modern war, and warned 
against undue optimism regarding 
achievement of full production goal. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


No Isolation in Foods 


Cutting off the United States from 
all its neighbors by a strict policy of 
isolation may or may not be politically 
possible, but it would bring about a 
great change in the stock carried by 
food distributors. Among the things 
that would be lacking, as listed by For- 
eign Cotnmerce Weekly, would be coffee, 
tea, sugar, cocoa, chocolate, many soft 
drinks, peppermint, tapioca, nutmeg, 
bananas and corks for bottles. Even 
butter would be colored differently, as 
Annato—the coloring matter most often 
used—comes from Jamaica and Ecuador. 
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You’re selling more 
than flour now... 


TODAY, flour is in the front line of the greatest nutritional advance ever 
undertaken by our nation. You are aiding in food distribution during a time 
of national emergency. You are marching forward with the Food for Defense 
program to build a stronger, healthier America. With that same determination, 
leading food experts are urging a wider use of Enriched Flour and Enriched 
Bread to supply extra minerals and vitamins to the daily diet. 


Through the widespread facilities of our mills, 
you can offer your accounts — grocery or bakery 
—the finest type of hard spring wheat flours, hard 
winter wheat flours, soft red winter wheat flours, 
and Pikes Peak Cake Flour—in straight or assorted 
cars—plain, enriched or self-rising. 


During every national emergency in the 
past58 years, this company has answered 
the call to duty; the field-men, the mil- 
lers, the chemists, the research men and 
the entire personnel of this institution 
have faithfully served the Bakers, the 


Grocers, and the Families of America. 


27 MILLS IN THE HIGH ALTITUDE WHEAT EMPIRE 


Stung the Baker Uf America for ven 5b Years 
THE ( ado MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


7 < 
BAKER « MILLER * GROCER 


ALL HELPING UNCLE SAM 
TO BUILDA 
HEALTHIER, STRONGER 


AMERICA 
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TRIBUTE TO “DUTCH” MILLER 

When O. W. Miller, who never was 
known as or called anything other than 
“Dutch,” died from a sudden heart at- 
tack on Jan. 7, he probably left as many 
true, sincere friends as any man ever 
made in a comparatively short life of 
45 years. For sincere friendship was so 
natural to Dutch that it could not fail 
to be reciprocated. He had made a re- 
markable success in the baking business, 
most of his career having been spent with 
the Campbell-Taggart organization in 
Dallas, Kansas City and Atlanta. At 
his death he was president of the Lee 
Baking Co., Atlanta. 
president of the Southern Bakers Asso- 
ciation, and of the Atlanta Bakers Club. 

But his friends were not confined to 
one industry, or to one city, or to one 
section of the country. He was a near- 
par golfer, enthusiastic about fishing, 
hunting and power boating, and an ar- 
dent follower of all athletics. Without 
apparent hurry or pressure, he always 
found the time for civic duties along 
with his business and other activities. 

A great tribute was paid to him by 
O. B. Keeler, the well-known golfing 
writer, who devoted his column in the 
Atlanta Journal on Jan. 8 to the death 
of Dutch Miller. Mr. Keeler’s remarks 
follow: 


He had served as 


“There are too many gaps in the ranks I 
knew, 

When the ranks I knew were young; 
When the roll is called there are still too few 
Who answer ‘Here!’ when the call is due— 

There are too many songs unsung. 

But Charon's boat is a busy barque— 
And the dock gets closer as dusk grows 
dark.”’ 

Lines from Grantland Rice’s finest 
poem kept running through my head and 
my heart, as I went to the house on the 
hill out on Northside Drive, where Dutch 
Miller had lived—and from where he had 
gone that morning. Old Charon’s boat 
had called, and was gone again, and 
aboard it was one of the dearest friends 
and one the finest men I’ve ever known. 

I tried to find comfort in what Bob 
Ingersoll said of his brother, who died, 
as Dutch Miller died, in the prime of life: 

“After all, it may be best, just in the 
happiest, sunniest hour of all the voyage, 
while eager winds are kissing every sail, 
to dash upon the unseen rock and in an 
instant hear the breakers roar above a 
sunken ship.” 
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Today & Yesterday 












Pride.’ ” 





“Lit Sproul,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 
4 Mills, “brought in a load of ties the other day an’, 
comin’ by here, said he calc’lated on takin’ home 
some flour ef I allowed the price was low enough. 
‘Well, Lit,’ I says, ‘it is an’ it ain’t. 
I like to sell it for an’ it’s higher’n anybody 
)) else’s flour around here, an’ you likely could 
do better in price an’ a considerable sight 
worse in quality.’ 
last time he bought Red Sawyer’s flour Mis’ 
Sproul gave him hell, drawed home a good-sized jag of ‘Fetchit’s 


It’s lower’n 


So, Lit, on account that the 








But there wasn’t any comfort there— 
I went back to what Grantland said: 
“Charon—answer me this today, 

From all the world’s corrals 
Why do you always look my way? 

I'm not worried about your play, 

But why do you pick my pals? 

From the Inn we knew where the flagons 
foam, 
One by one you have called them home.” 

I was thinking of all the kindnesses 
that went with the friendship of Dutch 
Miller; of the way the fellows counted 
on him, at the clubs, on the golf course, 
at the tournaments, in his home, in his 
business life. . Dutch Miller (they’d 
say) is one man you can count on, no 
matter what’s going on or which way the 
wind blows. And another verse recalled 
itself, that so well might have been writ- 
ten for him—that WAS written for him: 


“Fame and gold? They are less than dust, 
Less than an April song; 

They are less than weeds in the earth’s dull 

crust 

When a friendly hand in your own is thrust, 
And an old mate comes along. 

But the dock lights flame with a sudden 

flare, si 

And Charon beckons—and who is there?" 
Old Granny knew Dutch Miller well, 

and loved him, as so many of us did 

and always will. And Granny can say it 

so much better than the rest of us— 

“Listen, Pilot, the last of all 
Who knows where the journey ends, 

When you have come to the final call, 

Where the candle flutters against the wall, 
Kindly forget my friends. 

For friends are all that a little earth 

Has yet to give that has any worth.” 
Dutch Miller, gentleman and sports- 

man, went out as he had lived, as a 

sportsman and gentleman should. And 

while Charon has “carried him off to a 


dreamless rest, that towers above all 
fame,” no one shall blame a thousand 
friends of Dutch Miller’s, whose hearts 
unite in a protest that will last forever: 
“The flame of the Inn is dim tonight— 
Too many vacant chairs; 
The sun has lost too much of its light, 
Too many songs have taken flight, 
Too many ghosts on the stairs. 
Charon, here’s to you, as man against man— 
I wish I could pick them, the way you can!” 


And now for the hamburger-bun situ- 
ation. While we were sitting in our 
favorite “With, or Without?” shop the 
other day conversation between the pro- 
prietor and a customer turged to the ris- 
ing cost of ground beef. Something, the 
flatten-’em-out expert was saying, must 
give—either the customer, who would pay 
more, or the meat, which would shrink in 
size so far as the sandwich was concerned. 
The customer was disturbed. Why, he 
wondered, wouldn’t it be sensible to put 
the same amount of meat on a smaller 
bun? After all, he maintained, meat was 
the heart of the sandwich. ... The man 
behind the counter shook his head. “In 
the first place,” he stated, “it wouldn’t 
save much. And besides—some people 
like bread!” 

We ordered another sandwich. With 
lots of bun.—R. E. M. in MILuinc Pro- 
DUCTION. 


The AAA in a memorandum to county 
committeemen says that farm storage of 
grain should be increased because it is 
the most effective barrier against whole- 
sale sabotage of the nation’s supplies. 
Apparently those effective little saboteurs, 
the insects, are to be ignored. 
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THIS WEEK’S COVER 

Nearly half a century ago, the late 
George Graves, then staff artist of Tue 
NorTHWESTERN MILLER, made an extend- 
ed tour of the southwestern part of the 
United States, gathering a rich back- 
ground for paintings of that part of the 
country. The cover design of this issue, 
“Milling Among the Cliff Dwellers,” de- 
picts a fancied scene in the territory 
which is now the state of Arizona. 

Chief habitat of the cliff dwellers were 
the precipitous bluffs of the Rio Grande 
and the Colorado rivers. Their homes 
were built or quarried in the recesses 
of cliffs that often were several hun- 
dred feet high. The dwellings sometimes 
consisted of many rooms, and often were 
of two or three stories. Walls were 
finished with a clay plaster. 

The Pueblo Indians, still numerous in 
that section, are descendants of the cliff 
dwellers. These tribes make wheat food 
a substantial part of their diet, which 
formerly was based on corn. 

OLD MILL STREAM 

Down by the old mill stream is fact as 
well as fancy near Jasper, Ind., where 
on the banks of the Patoka River stands 
an old mill. The Enlow mill was erected 
in 1866 on the site of one of the first 
mills in this territory. Tradition has it 
that Abraham Lincoln brought corn to 
this mill to be ground and that the Lin- 
coln family stayed overnight with the 
Enlows during their trek from Indiana 
to their new home in Illinois. 


LIKE POETS’ HEART-WELLS 

The fields lie lovely-still tonight, 

Fence to fence, all drifted white; 

Dormant, the creative seethe 

In the grain that’s strewn beneath; 

In the fall-sowed wheaten seed, 

Which’like poets’ heart-wells need 

An interim of peace between 

Aridity and stemming green; 

A quietude wherein to wait 

For beauty’s self to germinate, 

And, ah, when called forth by the 
spring 

How swift blades leap! How words 
then sing! 


Erne. Romic Futter. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATE 
The Northwestern Miller, published 
weekly on Wednesdays, including 
supplements as published: 
1 year, 52 issues and 
supplements - $2.00 
3 years - - 5.00 
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SACRIFICES 


WEEK ago we commented on the seriousness, 

even sternness, of President Roosevelt’s war 
plans as set forth in his message before the Congress, 
particularly emphasizing the absence of the long fa- 
miliar references to the benefits of our new economic 
inventiveness and of our social gains. It appeared, 
indeed, that the President had set his hand to the build- 
ing and driving of the war machine and that “the 
new deal” might be regarded as in some sense in state 
of suspense for the duration. We, and surely mil- 
lions of other people, were gratified to learn that the 
new deal was about to join us in war earnestness 
and war sacrifices. 

The next day revealed that we, again like millions 
of other people, had jumped to a wholly unwarranted 
conclusion. For when the budget message came along 
there were all of our old friends, the same old alpha- 
betical set-ups, starting boldly off with those having 
to do with agricultural “relief” with a total of 854 
millions of dollars, work relief in various forms adding 
up to 480 million dollars, youth relief in the amount 
of 100 million dollars, T. V. A. down for 45 million 
dollars, and so on. Some of these items in the higher 
millions bracket doubtless could not be lopped off 
instanter, but the quality. of permanence of their 
standing in the budget was made perfectly clear, even 
emphasized by the President’s presentation. 

Perhaps these odd hundreds of millions are nothing 
to cavil about, but as we take a look around at the 
sacrifices which the country necessarily is to be called 
upon to make, we cannot avoid the thought that the 
government might also engage in making a few sac- 
rifices, that the new deal might sacrifice some of its 
costly theories, that the President himself might set 
a high and fine example by suspending for the dura- 
tion the miscellaneous item of a trifling 100 million 
dollars for “emergency” aid to youth. Even more 
importantly, he might appropriately take a chop at 
the nearly 900 million dollars which he proposes to 
spend on making the farmer prosperous, while at the 
same time, perhaps with good cause,.creating price 
pressures so the farmer will not, save for these gifts 
from government, be prosperous at all. 

We are gladly, almost gaily, among those who are 
perfectly willing to go the whole route in sacrifice 
of tires for the jalopy, even a jalopy itself, of tin 
cans and tin foil, of rubber bands and girdles and 
wire nails and strawboard containers and a myriad 
of other things, including many that we never have 
liked anyway. But we do feel that it would be no 
more than reasonable if we had a chance to do a little 
horse trading by way, for instance, of going without 
galoshes if the government will whittle down on youth 
administrations, rural electrification, building more or 
less phoney dams all over the place and filling the 
land with hundreds of thousands of government civilian 
employees to run things that probably could be better 
run by the nation’s David Harums, who have been 
doing a reasonably acceptable job for a matter of 
a hundred and fifty years. 

This is no expression of any particular grouch. 
Rather, it is a mere mild and casual comment on the 
willingness of about everyone we know to make these, 
80 far, not very serious sacrifices of this and that, 
while, so far as we have been advised, not one man 
has been fired from any government laying-on-of- 
hands job, one single paternalistic enterprise discon- 
tinued, one tiny item of new deal inventiveness had 
its head laid on the chopping block and thereupon 
chopped off. All are there, going concerns; and with 
new ones being added day by day. 

Congress recently has been advertised to us as 
being in a mood to economize in other-than-war ex- 
Penditures. Mebby so, but the budget message clearly 
indicated that, if, as and when it starts to do so, it 
1s scheduled for an almighty tough fight with the head 
man. Mr. Wickard appears to be about to get nicked 
in the neck for insisting upon a free upward spiral in 
farm commodity prices; but we await with no con- 
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fidence whatever the blossoming of any plan to shave 
a bit off the top of the agricultural “program” with 
its recommended budget of as much as a few years 
ago it cost to operate the entire government of the 
United States. 


———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


KEEPING A FREE WHEAT MARKET 

T a meeting a fortnight ago the executive com- 

mittee of the Millers National Federation de- 
clared, with formal approval of a subsequent mass 
meeting of millers, that “the milling industry feels that 
the establishment of any minimum price at which gov- 
ernment held wheat should be sold back into commer- 
cial channels is a level to be decided entirely by the 
government. It does recommend that when such a 
minimum is decided on it should be publicly announced, 
and that offerings of Commodity Credit wheat at the 
current going market when at.or above such minimum 
should be definite and should be subject to acceptance 
by any mill or grain elevator . . .” 

This is a sound and eminently fair statement of 
position, applicable alike to the milling industry and to 
the grain trade. To date similar fairness and good 
intent has been displayed by officials of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, so that there is reasonable 
prospect that the unprecedented transaction of feed- 
ing the overwhelming proportion of an entire wheat 
crop—acquired by government by a “loan” procedure 
differing little from outright purchase—back into com- 
mercial channels as it may be required may be accom- 
plished with a minimum of disturbance. By mini- 
mum, we obviously mean in consideration of war and 
the worldwide upset in all commercial procedure. 

It does appear, however, that the establishment of 
cash wheat and premium bases for considerable periods 
of time in dual relationship with the “loan price” and 
the “open market price,” whichever is higher, or at a 
“flat price,” is certain to lead to difficulties for millers 
who are compelled to hedge open trades in the current 
future and ultimately complete the transaction by 
purchase of wheat on the fixed price level. 

When all is said and done, what the government 
has “loaned” on this wheat has nothing whatever to 
do with the price at which it sells it. It.made the 
“loan” solely to protect the grower’s income, and the 
exact amount of its salvage, or profit, is not commer- 
cially important. It would be perfectly simple for 
the government price to be announced from time to 
time—even from day to day—in terms of premiums 
over the current future price. The whole commercial 
procedure then could be carried forward with little 
variation from the established order. 
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THAT’S TELLING ’EM 


ROM the “parliamentary proceedings” column of 

our English contemporary Milling we glean the 
following: 

“Sir Graham-Little asked the Parliamentary Sec- 
retary to the Ministry of Food what machinery exists 
for the dissemination and enforcement of the Statu- 
tory Order defining national wheatmeal flour; whether 
he is aware that notwithstanding this Order national 
wheatmeal flour of 85 per cent extraction may consist 
merely of white straight-run flour with added bran; 
and whether this composition accords with the speci- 
fication furnished by the Medical Research Council in 








































its Second Memorandum, published in the spring of 
1941? 

“Major Lloyd George: National wheatmeal is made 
by controlled flour millers, and, in the manufacture 
of this product, they are bound by the Statutory Order 
defining national wheat meal and also by the more 
precise instructions regarding its manufacture which 
were issued to secure adherence to the recommenda- 
tions of the Medical Research Council. My noble 
friend has the necessary powers to secure compliance 
with such Orders and instructions. A composition 
consisting of white straight-run flour with added bran 
would not accord with the specification of the Medical 
Research Council, nor would it be in accordance with 
the manufacturing instructions issued to millers. I 
should be glad if my hon. friend would furnish me 
with particulars of any case where such a compo- 
sition is being sold as national wheatmeal.” 

This, as we read it, is an instance of characteristic 
British restraint. It may be said, however, that de- 
spite Major Lloyd George’s assurance of the powers 
made available to government, British official wheat- 
meal apparently is pretty much the same product as 
American millers would make operating under Brit- 
ish restrictions. Recombining by-products with 
straight run flour probably is the simplest way to 
make a long extraction flour—running, as in the case 
of British wheatmeal, to eighty-five per cent. 

And we doubt if Mr. Lloyd George’s “hon. friend” 
will at any time submit him any evidence to the 
contrary. 
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MILLER LEGISLATOR GOES HIGH HAT 


OR some reason which we would not know about, 

Joseph W. Ward, president of William Hamilton 
& Son, Inc., Caledonia, New York, is a member of the 
assembly of that imperial state. A little while ago, 
his neighbor, Fred J. Lingham, of the Federal Mill, 
Inc., Lockport, perhaps merely by way of enlivening 
Mr. Ward’s official life, wrote him complaining about 
state taxes and a number of other things with which 
he was in disagreement and demanding that Mr. 
Ward bestir himself and straighten matters out. 

In acknowledgment, he received a letter initialed 
by Mr. Ward’s associate, Mr. W. D. Sanderson, sign- 
ing himself as Mr. Ward’s “third assistant secretary 
in charge of disposition of patronage and correspond- 
ence,” reading in part as follows: 

“Since his election Mr. Ward has received several 
hundred letters requesting revision of the New York 
state statutes, reduction of federal taxes, changes in 
the federal administration, better margins for flour 
millers, subsidies for small mills, subsidies for large 
mills, pensions for aged millers, pensions for millers 
not so old, but damn disgusted with the future of 
milling, and other subjeéts”tod ‘numerous to mention. 

“Naturally we of the assemblyman’s staff cannot 
place all these subjects before him at the same time 
or he might think he would have to give up his busi- 
ness entirely and devote all his time to the public 
welfare, so we dole out one letter a day for his per- 
sonal attention. 

“Your communication is duly recorded as No. 762. 
Mr. Ward is today considering letter No. 18 (a re- 
quest from a gentleman named Urban, or something 
like that, asking that bakers be required to buy their 
flour in second hand bags). At the rate of one per 
day your request should reach Mr. Ward within a 
few years.” 

Mr. Lingham, not a man to be turned lightly aside, 
has given Mr. Ward his merited come-uppance by 
reporting the matter officially to the Millers National 
Federation and formally advising us so that the great 
force of milling opinion may be brought to bear in the 
circumstances and the uppity miller-assemblyman put 
in his place. We are advised that other and more 
severe measures are being considered. Meanwhile, our 
own thought in the matter is that Mr. Ward and the ° 
members of his staff quite evidently are in training 
for Congressional honors. 
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Again We Say- 


O matter who makes it or 

where it comes from 

there is no better flour made than 

the flour manufactured at Cannon 

Falls, Minn., by the Cannon Val- 
ley Milling Co. 


Main Office 
Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis 


Leading “Prents 
VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 


Laboratory Controlled 


















Export Flour Insured ALL RISKS by 


The Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 


of LIVERPOOL 





Ms Te I FR io kon. cvs tere cecasacgnssenced $4,904,187 
Capital Deposited 19 U.S... ..ccccvecsccvesces 500,000 
Surplus for Protection of Policyholders.......... 2,930,199 





CHUBB & SON 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS United States Managere 








Insurance on Flour 90 John Street - - New York 
Policies of this Company are Insurance Exchange - Chica: 
held by all leading millers Hurt palidiog - - Atlanta, 
Royal Bank Building - - Montreal 






























For SERVICE and DISPATCH route your 
FLOUR and FEED SHIPMENTS via the 
Cuicaco & ILLinois MipLanp Rartway Co. 


E. IRBER, Agent, 
316 Corn Exchange 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


V. H. WILLIAMS, Traffic Manager, 
709 Public Service Building, 
Springfield, Ml. 


















“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
















RED WING FLOUR 


| Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 


























Warehouses Are Danger Spots 





Salesmen Should Not Assume Responsibility 
for Infestation After Flour Has Left Mill 


LOUR produced by modern flour 
mills does not contain any form 


of insect life. The small mesh 
bolting cloth (10 to 15XX)_ through 
which all white flour must pass removes 
those few insect eggs and small larve 
which occasionally find their way into the 
finished flour stream. Insect excrement 
is not present in freshly milled flour, 
even though slightly infested wheat is 
used for milling purposes. Cleaning 
of the wheat berry prior to the actual 
milling process apparently removes any 
insect excrement present in the infested 
wheat. 

The industry has spent large sums for 
installation of modern rebolting machin- 
ery to redress flour just before it goes 
to the packer bin. The 10XX silk bolt- 
ing cloth on these sifters serves to “dress” 
the flour by removing any small foreign 
material which occasionally appears in 
the finished flour stream. Insect life is 
foreign to finished white flour. 

Regular fumigation, periodic cleaning 
of machinery where milling stocks tend 
to accumulate, and general good house- 
keeping practices constitute the modern 
mill’s effective insect control program. 
Individuals immunize themselves against 
disease by vaccines and serums. Proper 
redressing of flour and a rigid insect 
control program are the serums which 
prevent the production of infested flour. 

After the flour is packed and before 
it reaches the ultimate consumer there 
are several possibilities of infestation. 
Unfortunately these infestations occur 
after the flour has passed beyond the 
control of the milling industry. The 
brand on the flour bag signifies it was 
packed by certain firms, but the flour, 
its care during transportation and ware- 
housing are beyond the control of the 
industry and automatically become the 
responsibility of carriers, jobbers, bak- 
ers and retailers. 

Flour salesmen can render additional 
service to both the industry and their 
customers by assisting jobbers and re- 
tailers in preventing possible infestation 
in bakeries, warehouses and retail stores. 
One such service would be the generous 
circulation of the printed posters re- 
cently distributed by the federation on 
the proper storage of flour. 


INFESTATION IN TRANSIT 


Much of the equipment used for trans- 
porting flour contains flour infesting in- 
sects. Freshly milled, insect free flour 
often arrives at destination with flour and 
grain insects crawling over the bags. 
These are relatively few in number and 
come from infested box cars, ships and 
trucks. Such infestations and necessary 
remedial measures are the responsibility 
of the carriers. Such an infestation can 
be readily eliminated by using one of the 
newer fumigants possessing a superior 
penetrating quality. 

Electric lights in box cars being loaded 
at night attracts myriads of leaf and root 
eating insects which do not and could not 
infest flour. Buyers see these insects 
when inspecting the flour and a “bug” 
is a “bug” to them. Such insects are 
harmless and the insects can usually be 
seen leaving the car as soon as the doors 
are opened. ' 





Warehousemen, bakers and retailers 
should exercise every care to prevent 
flour from becoming infested while in 
their possession. If possible flour should 
not be stored in a building with stock 
feeds, nuts, whole cereals, soap, cotton- 
seed meal, soybeans or materials likely 
to impart odors. If such storage is im- 
practical flour should be stored in a 
section as far removed from such com- 
modities as possible. In the South it is 
desirable to screen this section with No. 
20 wire screen. This will prevent flying 
grain and flour insects from easy access 
to the flour. Farther north the pro- 
longed periods of low temperature tend 
to alleviate the acuteness of insect trou- 
bles. During periods of such low tem- 
peratures every effort should be made 
to introduce such cold into places of 
flour storage. Flour insects are inactive 
at 45° F. and all but the cadelle are 
killed by exposures to temperatures of 
zero. 

Old stocks of flour should be placed in 
front of stocks just received. This will 
insure disposal of older stocks first and 
eliminate the possibility of some bags 
remaining in storage for 18 months or 
more. When flour is removed from cer- 
tain sections of the storage through sales 
and before new flour is received, the 
floors and walls of those sections should 
be thoroughly cleaned and sprayed with 
a good contact spray. 


SPRAYS 


Two formulas are given for such 
sprays and are obtainable from any 
reputable chemical distributor: 

1. Pyrethrum extract (20-1*), 1 gal; 
odorless oil base (such as Deobase), 19 
gals. 

2. Pyrethrum extract (20-1), 1 gal; 
odorless oil base, 161/, gals; carbon tetra- 
chloride, 21, gals. 





Epitor’s Note.—The Millers National 
Federation is presenting a series of Stud- 
ies for Flour Salesmen, which in_ its 
early chapters gave the history, back- 
ground and intricacies of various phases 
of the industry and the work. Specifically 
designed as a series of lessons in flour 
merchandising, the studies have pointed 
the way toward fairer competition in sell- 
ing. The instalment presented here deals 
with weevil problems confronting the 
flour salesmen. 





Thiocyanate (Lethane 3884) can be 
substituted for the pyrethrum extract in 
either formula. When a more volatile 
spray is desired the standard ethylene 
dichloride—carbon tetrachloride—can be 
substituted for the odorless oil base in 
the formulas. This automatically elim- 
inates the carbon tetrachloride in for- 
mula No. 2 since it is included in the 
replacing combination. Formulas con- 
taining the more volatile carbon tetra- 
chloride and ethylene dichloride should 
not be used extensively in enclosed spaces 
without the use of a gas mask equipped 
with an approved canister—which should 
be the standard black canister. 

Flour often passes through the usual 
channels on its way to the consuming 

(Continued on page 36.) 
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and co-operation in its efforts to improve 
the food value of Canadian bread. No 


“IMPOSSIBLE” SITUATION IN ONTARIO 


* * * * * 


Winter Wheat Flour Trade Hit by Price Ceiling 











attempt is anticipated to enforce orders 
which are not sound in themselves and 
which do not have the approval of the 
































milling and baking industries —A.H.B. Lonvo 

By A. H. BAILey i 
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Canadian Manager of THe NortHWesteRN MILLER ee realizing 

STAGGER OFFICE HOURS be the x 

Toronto, Ont.—A really costly and _ flexible enough to take care of all neces- Wiynnirec, Man.—Line elevator com- of their 

impossible situation has arisen in the On- sary adjustments which obviously ought panies and other firms are among the the field 

tario winter wheat flour trade since the to be made. So far no such adjustment ™any here that are staggering office hours threshin: 
wartime prices board made its declara- has followed in this case and the soft Of their employees to relieve the rush millers 
tion of Dec. 2 fixing a ceiling for this wheat flour business of Ontario is shot to — a yer congestion. wae of storage 

kind of wheat. To begin with, the ceil- pieces in consequence. Millers of such o CHES WES Cle TS Wer “ one quantiti 

g i \nciiee : : : ws a.m. and leave for home at 4:30 in the employr 
ing is too high in relation to the prices flour cannot pay the official ceiling for , “4 ‘ : 

‘ afternoon, while others will continue the port an 

prevalent for springs and it is also too winter wheat and sell the resulting flour present hours of 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. aievi 
high in relation to the ceiling for winter at the only price they are legally allowed ; 

” BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: might ! 
wheat flour. The two do not correspond _ to charge, the flour ceiling being fixed by marketi 
either as to the basis on which they are what happened to be an unusually low FLOUR TESTS OUTLINED Bad 
fixed or the relative values of the re- level of prices in the base period. vented 
sulting flours. What decision the board will make BY BAKING TECHNOLOGIST Novel 

n making the original ceiling an- when it gets around to this particular INNIPEG, AN.—Modern means 0 comple 
I ki I iginal iling hen it get 1 this particul WwW M Mod f let 
nouncement the government said it would — snarl in its price control nobody could testing flour were outlined by Julian D. G. McKenzie, vice president of the on mal 
take such situations as this into consider- possibly guess but it does seem absurd A.- Hessel, baking technologist for the United Grain Growers and former Man- well st 
ation wherever and whenever they arose’ that nothing at all has so far been at- Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., at . meeting itoba minister of agriculture, recently was bie ag: 
and that the ceiling law would be made tempted of the Winnipeg Cereal Chemists Club : : _ This is 
7” _— held here last week. He explained the appointed chairman of the Board of Grain of the 
—s importance of various chemical and bak- Commissioners for Canada, succeeding E. flour, v 
ing tests employed in the mill laboratory, B. Ramsey, who has retired because of ers, 
e * : Py : 
Proposed Vitamin Flour, Bread _ °° 2° hish quality and uniformity of poor health. The 
flour produced by the modern mill. days, v 
Apparently Undergoing Review ji ree ie din ven ane oo 
, dian wheats notwithstanding, new varie- f one f k f nadian 
; ties which are now being grown and the a os a buy wl 
Toronto, Ont.—Nothing further has an order-in-council was announced early effect’ of weather conditions make it both male and female help in bakery sales supply 
come out of Ottawa about the proposal in December by which Canadian mills necessary to test many samples in order departments. The new order is a result the am 
to standardize Canadian flour production were asked to increase the vitamin con- to select and blend these wheats for of a conference between bakery employ- porters 
for domestic use on a basis of 400 vita- tent of their flour for domestic use to a milling. Mr. Hessel gave credit to the ers and employees. Inexperienced sales- The 
min units per pound of bread. point where the resulting bread would  pominion grain research laboratory for "©" See SESE 6 REET Wage of po spect, 
As stated before in this correspondence, contain not less than 400 units per one- — cenvice provided through publication of a week for the first three months and $23 ie wi 
pound loaf. reports and protein maps. They’ supply al nel cagpescnual sy ce laggeelPakdd except 
ENCE NI AAI RA SAS: RENE PSL COO CEA ATOLL TIMELY EA IEE D ° : 
Millers and bakers immediately took useful information to the miller and the Oe oe Te Sey ede presen 
HOUSE-TO-HOUSE DRIVERS steps to acquaint the government with mill chemist, he pointed out. hours of labor for all bakery employees small ; 
MAKE LAST CALLS the possible consequences of this order. are 54 hours for males and 48 hours for ing De 
Very few mills are in a position to make a females. The daily maximum for males if anv 
Vancouver, B. C.—“See you when ach « Om iP. : is 12 h d for females 9. The <a 
ps nie f ge on so short notice and . ours and for remales 4%. some 
the war is over” was the message of none of them believe a flour of that qual- CANADIAN WHEAT BOARD daily minimum for both males and fe- benefit 
dozens of men in the city during the ity can be made direct from the wheat of CITES MISUNDERSTANDING ‘™2!es is four hours. For working over- i 
, ie é : Englis 
week when they said goodbye to this country without impairing the ; time employees will receive one and 4 a 
thousands of women whom they had whiteness of the bread. This, in turn, a eg "a ake half times the set rate of wages. do - 
isiti , . : ‘ counts hav yident tt ist 
been visiting every week day for would result in a falling off in public — a “er yd os oa “—“— = SREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE crease 
rs : * * SS 
years. The men were truck drivers consumption, since many people will not i — = oe an : 1 agreen 
of a big city bakery who made their prefer a bread which is not white Board is about to make a further pay- MILD WEATHER RETURNS 
last house-to-house calls. ine deus rted i hie ment on the 1939 and/or 1940 wheat Winnirec, Man.—Mild weather re- ween 
The delivery stoppage was an- Ph setatetgpaante. ~—  ™ this — crops, officials have indicated. turned to the Canadian prairies last The 
: : - spondence a meeting was held in Ottawa : - : : acked miller: 
nounced in large advertisements in on Sim, 8 end 6, of Shih ellis ond A recent Ottawa announcement that a week and at several points grain, stacke iter 
all city papers by Robertson's Bak- bakers piney the situation outed final payment on the Ontario 1940 wheat _ last fall, was being threshed. In most availa! 
eries, Ltd., because of the need for re this pot aa end edivised the 1°"? will soon be made was believed to of the districts the crop had lain out bi F 
conserving tires, trucks and gasoline. guvdemmnanh that the date set on inte, be the source of the misunderstanding. during the normal threshing period - 60% 
It was an entirely voluntary move by duction of the new loaf would have to be This Ontario wheat has all been sold, the fall months due to the heavy rains whe t 
the company and is expected to be advanced by at least a month and pref but considerable quantities of the wes- The number of fields threshed was small : « 
‘ — dcinity ( 
followed shortly by many of the other erably much longer to give deca oie tern wheat crops of 1939 and 1940 re- and generally isolated. In the vicinity 9 
large bakeries. In future all Robert- Si ae 8 main unsold, making a final accounting of Winnipeg wheat, barley and flax were 
x : millers time to make the necessary ad- . . " 6 . ; : kinds 
son products will be sold through justments in equipment and procedure impossible. The Canadian Wheat Board threshed last week. parts 
grocers and confectioners. It was further pointed out that this see wishes to make it clear that the western ——SREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE the gi 
None of the Robertson drivers will posal had other objectionable features paar gage ae a nit fi JOINS LIGHT TANK FORCES suppl: 
be laid off as a result of the new which might impair the smooth working _ linea oe ae ee Vancouver, B. C.—War continues t? dian ; 
policy. The men will be used on of the change in its earlier stages eemnente aes Se Os RENEE tO Ss take its toll of the local grain trade Food 
j ° ’ ducers. 
_ — ge 3 oe a ~ — So far, Ottawa has not made further ii a membership. Latest to enlist is Lieuten use o 
ng " soot oe o- A yon announcements on the subject and it is ee ee ee a ant Duncan McLaren who is going with tities 
h = a on . d . on Ma being taken for granted by the trades WAGE REGULATIONS SET the light tank forces. On the trading Acc 
re ~ a e “apg i. = concerned that the whole situation is Wrixnirec, Man.—An order recently floor of the Merchants Exchange he was Trade 
oe wes is undergoing further review. It is under- issued under the Industrial Standards presented with a silver identification in th 
DOO OOOO stood the government is seeking harmony Act of the province of Alberta provides disc and a purse. that | 
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Strong Flour From Canada Is 


in Demand by British Bakers 


Lonvon, Enc.—In the early post-har- 
vest weeks of 1940, English farmers, 
realizing that an immediate sale would 
be the most profitable way of disposing 
of their crops, threshed their wheat on 
the fields to the utmost capacity of the 
threshing equipment available. Country 
millers soon filled every cubic foot of 
storage space. In consequence, large 
quantities went to port mills. This meant 
employment of both road and rail trans- 
port and much expense was incurred in 
conveying the grain long distances which 
might have been avoided by regulated 
marketing. 

Bad weather in August, 1941, pre- 
vented a repetition of this, but during 
November, after the autumn sowing was 
completed, heavy threshings took place 
on many farms, country mills became 
well stocked with wheat and port mill- 
ers again received substantial supplies. 
This is the explanation given for signs 
of the port mills producing a weaker 
flour, which is not to the liking of bak- 
ers, 

The situation resembles that of pre-war 
days, when bakers attempted a remedy 
by calling for greater quantities of Ca- 
nadian flour. They are at liberty now to 
buy whatever flour they choose but the 
supply of Canadian flour is limited to 
the amount allocated each week to im- 
porters. 

The latter are fortunate in this re- 
spect, but oddly they are suffering from 
the misfortune of having no other flour 
except Canadian allocated to them at 
present, there having been only one 
small allocation of Australian flour dur- 
ing December, with indications that little, 
if any, of this type may be expected for 
some time to come. Country millers 
benefit from this, as they supply. the all- 
English straight run flour mainly used as 
a substitute for Australian, although they 
do not obtain any extra profit from in- 
creased grinding under the remuneration 
agreement which has been reached be- 
tween millers and the Ministry of Food. 

The wheats used by the British port 
millers naturally vary from time to time 
according to varieties and quantities 
available, but since the beginning of the 
war their grist has contained around 
60% of Manitoban, durum and Garnet 
Wheat, so that they have been producing 
&@ much stronger flour than heretofore. 
Previous to the war, of course, many 
kinds of wheat were available, from all 
parts of the world, to be incorporated in 
the grist of the port mills, but now the 
Supply is confined practically to Cana- 
dian and home-grown. The Ministry of 
Food encourages and, indeed, urges, the 
use of home-grown in increasing quan- 
tities as it becomes available. 

According to a recent report in Corn 
Trade News, Liverpool, wheat shippers 
in the United States entertain a hope 
that the British demand for soft wheat 


will shortly be diverted their way. This 
report further says: 

“The implication, of course, is that 
owing to the entry of Japan into the 
war and the consequent threat to Bri- 
tain’s more distant sea routes and con- 
nections it will not be policy for Britain 
to risk tonnage for the transportation 
of Argentine and Australian supplies. 
Ordinarily, the United States exports 
much more hard wheat than soft wheat. 
Many years have lapsed since the Uni- 
ted Kingdom was purchasing American 
soft red winter in quantity though, pro- 
vided a satisfactory price can be ar- 
ranged, millers here would probably wel- 
come the opportunity of mixing it with 
Manitoban. However, now that the whole 
of the native British wheat crop is avail- 
able for milling there may be very little 
need to look elsewhere for filler types 
and we have an idea that if wheat is 
shipped to the United Kingdom from the 
United States, the quantities will not be 
large.” 
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MONTAGUE STANNARD’S ACCIDENT 

Lonpon, Enc.—Montague Stannard, of 
Stannard, Collins & Co., flour importers, 
is suffering from fracture of an arm 
due to a fall. The healing process is 
going on satisfactorily but it will prob- 
ably be several weeks before he is able 
to attend to business as usual. A couple 
of years ago he underwent a serious 
operation from which he made an excel- 
lent recovery and has since enjoyed very 
good health. His partner, E. A. Green, 
is president of the National Association 
of Flour Importers and the London Flour 
Trade Association as well as deputy flour 
chairman of the London Port Area Com- 
mittee of the Ministry of Food. His 
department is chiefly concerned with al- 
locations of imported flour. 
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CANADIAN MILLERS STUDY 
RISING PRICES OF BAGS 


Toronto, Ont.—The bag situation has 
been attracting the interest of flour mill- 
ers in this part of Canada for some time, 
as will be seen when the figures quoted 
by the Ontario Flour Millers Association 
in its latest circular to its members are 
examined. 

This circular quotes the price for 140’s 
cotton at $285, as against $255 in June, 
1941, and $271 in September, 1941. Jutes 
of same kind are quoted at $228, against 
$233 last June and $226 in September. 

Every miller knows that the bag com- 
panies have but little voice in the making 
of prices for their products. They are 
governed almost wholly by the cost of 
the cloths they have to use and as both 
cotton and jute have to be imported there 
is nothing the bag companies can do to 
influence the cost of these for manufac- 
ture into containers for flour. ° 














IN SERVICE OF KING AND COUNTRY 


Lonvon, ENG.—In a New Year’s letter William Clarke Reid, of McConnell & 
Reid, Ltd., Glasgow, reports that absence of his eldest son, Robin, from the business, 


means that he must again take up work that he used to do in the days of his youth. 


Many seniors are like him in this respect with their sons and employees of military 


age serving in the armed forces. 


Robin Reid joined the R.A.F. in May last and now is a pilot officer. His young 


brother, George, has attained the rank of captain and is attached to a heavy anti- 


aircraft battery near London. 


Clarke, Mr. Reid’s second son, who is also a captain, went through the terrible 


experience of the evacuation of Dunkirk, when he developed some trouble in his 


knee as a result of forced marching. He underwent an operation in July last but 


septic trouble ensued and he was in danger of losing his leg. Happily this was avoided 
through the root of the trouble being eradicated. His leg healed but his fighting days 


are over. Accordingly, he is back in his profession—an advocate—and is working for 


the state in the Advocate General’s department. 








Move to Prevent Infestation 
of Food Stocks Made in Britain 


Lonpon, Eno.—An_ order effective 
Jan. 1, 1942, gives the Ministry of Food 
power to close food warehouses infested 
by insects, rats, mice and all other forms 
of vermin, until steps have been taken to 
remedy the infestation. 

Directions may be issued requiring 
owners of infested foodstuffs or animal 
feedingstuffs to fumigate, spray, cleanse 
or otherwise treat the infested stocks. 
Warehousemen and food concerns may 
be required to take similar steps to 
cleanse warehouses, vehicles, containers 
or other articles in or upon infested 
premises. The cost of such work is to be 
charged to the owner of the foodstuffs 
or warehouse. 

Commenting on this order the London 
Corn Circular says that in normal times 
when food stocks are turned over much 
more rapidly than at present the danger 
of serious infestation by insects is rela- 
tively small. 
grain, rice and other commodities are 
put before they are used entirely re- 
move all trace of any insects which may 
have found their way into the stocks. 
At present, however, when stocks are 
larger and are being held for a much 
greater length of time, stricter precau- 
tions are necessary. During the past 
summer there were one or two examples 
of food cargoes arriving in this country 
containing what might have developed 
into a serious insect infestation. Prompt 
measures were taken to deal with these 
cargoes and the Ministry is now planning 
to take whatever measures may be neces- 
sary to deal with any further cases of in- 
sect or other infestation when the warm 
weather, which tends to encourage them, 
returns. 

From the beginning of the war 
the Ministry of Food has arranged 


The processes to which 





that flour stocks should be inspected 
regularly to see that the flour is stored 
in suitable places and piled correctly. 
The inspectors send in their reports to 
the Ministry and have considerable au- 
thority in directing the method of stor- 
age. 
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CONTROL OF SOYA FLOUR 

Lonpon, Eno.—The latest commodity 
to pass under control is soya flour. An 
order by the Ministry of Food prescribes 
a maximum price of £33 5s ($160) ton, 
to which may be added the cost of trans- 
port, within reasonable limits, from mill 
to wharf. The order further provides 
that except under license no one may 
manufacture soya flour or use soya flour 
for any purpose other than the manu- 
facture or preparation of human food. 

The order went into force on Dec. 15, 
1941, and from Feb. 1, 1942, the manu- 
facture or preparation for sale of any 
soya flour mixture will be prohibited un- 
less the mixture is manufactured under a 
license in accordance with the regula- 
tions, imposed by the order of the Minis- 
try of Food controlling soya flour. 

Soya flour is used in increasing quan- 
tities by bakers these days in their con- 
fectionery lines. 
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SEED FAIR CANCELED 

Winnirec, Man.—The Manitoba Pro- 
vincial Seed Fair, usually held in Febru- 
ary, has been canceled for the duration. 
With the formation of the Manitoba 
Crop Improvement Association, which 
will undertake to further the sale and 
distribution of registered and certified 
seed, it is felt that the need for a fair 
as a means of advertising the growers’ 
product is not so necessary. 
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Millers 
Since 
1776 





wheat. 


SHELLABARGER. 


SHELLABARGER. 


country. ... 





SHELLABARGER 


Always Has 


FINE MILLING WHEAT 
TO SELL 


There always is so much unexcelled milling wheat out here 
around Salina that Shellabarger always has plenty to spare 
to ship to other millers who can afford to buy that kind of 


So if there is some other miller you like to buy your 
flour from suggest that he buy some of his wheat from 


Or you can, of course, buy the flour directly from 


Largest reserve wheat storage 
of any mill of its size in the 


3,500,000 Bushels 


SHELLABARGER MILLS 


SALINA, KANSAS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 











White Heather 





WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 





EXTRA HOUR 


sd OF DOUGH STABILITY 


, WisDom 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








A Real Gem in Flour 


KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 


Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 
Arkansas City, Kansas 
Daily Capacity 2,000 bbis 











Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 92nd year 











Farm Marketing 
Co-operatives Expand 
Rapidly in Canada 


Winnirec, Man.—In Canada the ex- 
pansion of co-operative activity has tak- 
en place most rapidly and to the great- 
est degree in the marketing of farm 
produce. In 1940 a total of 601 farm- 
ers’ co-operative marketing associations 
with 3,065 places of business reported to 
the marketing service of the dominion 
Department of Agriculture. 

Membership totaled 394,102 with sales 
of farm products and supplies amounting 
to $219,045,896 during the year. It is 
estimated that all marketing co-opera- 
tives handled approximately 26% of the 
main farm products entering commercial 
channels of trade. 

In addition, 550 farmers’ co-operative 
purchasing associations with 56,351 mem- 
bers reported total business transacted 
of $17,276,570. The purchasing organ- 
izations have been formed principally 
in the rural areas of western Canada. 
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They Won't Let 
Frank Meyer Resign 
From Consulting Post 


New York, N. Y.—Although Frank 
W. Meyer, dean of the grocery and bak- 
ery industries, has resigned as special 
trade relations representative of Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Grocers refuses to accept 
his resignation as chairman of the trans- 
portation company. Following a lunch- 
eon on Dec. 30 at which he was guest of 
honor, the Greater New York Retailers’ 
groups adopted resolutions that Mr. Mey- 
er “should not be allowed to retire from 
those great and beneficial activities to 
which he has devoted 55 years, but in- 
stead be appointed a_ general con- 
sultant to the retail grocery trade of the 
country so that his great work of or- 
ganization, friendship and building of 
good will within and without the grocery 
trade may be continued for another 55 
years at least.” 

Mr. Meyer has recently completed 53 
years as an employee of Standard Brands 
and its predecessor, the Fleischmann Co., 
and for over 40 years has had a promi- 
nent part in the success of the annual 
National Association of Retail Grocers 
conventions. 
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A. & P. Pledges 
Co-operation in 
Nation’s War Effort 


New York, N. Y.—A six-point pledge 
“to our national government and to the 
people of the United States” has been 
issued by the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Co., signed by its president, John 
A. Hartford. In a quarter page adver- 
tisement appearing in 3,000 newspapers 
throughout the United States, the largest 
retail food distributor in the country 
announced its belief that today, with the 
nation at war, no private interest has 
any rights in conflict with the general 
public interest. No one in the food busi- 
ness can control the wholesale price of 
food, Mr. Hartford states, for “only the 
government of the United States has 
power to do this, and for the protection 
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of our people this power in the govern. 
ment is now a necessary power.” 

The pledge reads: 

“We will co-operate unhesitatingly jp 
every effort of authorized government 
agencies to prevent unwarranted rises 
in prices of foods. 

“We will continue our efforts to re. 
duce the spread between prices paid to 
the grower and prices charged to the 
consumer. 

“To this end we will continue to do 
everything in our power to assist the 
farmers and growers of America in the 
orderly marketing of their products at 
the fairest possible prices to them. 

“We will endeavor to continue to pay 
our employees the highest wages and to 
give them the best working conditions 
in the grocery business generally. 

“We will make every effort to continue 
to sell food at retail at the lowest gross 
margin of profit in the history of the 
retail grocery business.” 

The advertisement closes with the 
statement: “The armed forces of the 
United States are today receiving more 
and better food than ever before in our 
national history. It is equally important 
that all of our people working and liy- 
ing behind the lines, men, women and 
children, shall be better fed and better 
nourished than ever before in our na- 
tional history.” 
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Potatoes for Starch 


Diversion by the Department of Agri- 
culture of up to 5,000,000 bus of white 
potatoes to starch and dextrin is re- 
garded by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture as especially favorable for 
textile and other manufacturers _ this 
year, as well as for potato farmers. 

The textile industry thinks 
starch is first class for sizing 
that they will not break in weaving, and 
for creating a smooth gloss in finished 
fabrics. Root starch is also a basic in- 
gredient of adhesives, and is used in 
making of plywood, veneer and _ paper. 
The foreign supply of root starch is 
seriously curtailed by the war, so that 
any increase in the domestic supply will 
be welcomed. 





potato 
yarns s0 
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Food Manufacturers 
Increase Scientific 
Research Activity 


Confronted with an unprecedented de- 
mand for foodstuffs and with scores of 
new food products ready for market 
tests, food manufacturers in 1942 will 
increase their expenditures for scientific 
research anywhere from 11 to 100%, at 
cording to Clarence Francis, president of 
General Foods Corp. 

Research, Mr. Francis feels, will e™ 
able the industry to increase efficiency; 
meet rising costs and cope with priorities 
Companies have proved that it not only 
pays its way, but pays dividends, he said. 

“The average number of new food 
products now ready for consumer marke! 
tests is slightly more than three in each 
company,” Mr. Francis stated. “The 
survey further shows that in some cases 
these food companies’ research staffs ate 
now working on as many as 300 brand 
new projects, the average number being 
30. The industry is working overtime 
not only to assure an abundance of foods 
for war needs but also to have mally 
scientific improvements later on.” 
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POLAR BEAR always is milled 





from wheat that has been thoroughly 
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washed in pure water. Milling sci- 


ence does not say this is necessary. 
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We merely do it as extra insurance of 


quality and purity. 
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5 sounD REASONS oe 


FOR BAKERS USING 


“WINGOLD RY-DO” 





’ READY MIXED RYE-WHEAT FLOUR 
nite 
re- 1—SCIENTIFIC BLEND OF QUALITY RYE AND WHEAT FLOURS 
of 2.—CAN BE USED WITHOUT THE ADMIXTURE OF OTHER FLOURS 
for 3—NO BLENDING—NO GUESSWORK WHEN USING “WINGOLD RY-DO” 
this 4.—ABSOLUTE UNIFORM BLEND OF FLOURS OF SAME BAKING CHARACTERISTICS 


- 5—PRODUCES A UNIFORM LOAF—FULL OF DEEP RICH RYE FLAVOR 
ato 


; 80 
and WIRE OR WRITE FOR PRICES BAY STAI E M I LLIN G Co. Samples Gladly Furnished Upon Request 


ee WINONA, MINNESOTA 











per. 





1 is 
that 


“ PRING WHEAT FLOURS 
of HIGHEST QUALITY... 


All of our leading wheat patent flours are now 
optionally available enriched with Vitamin B,, 
Nicotinic Acid and Iron to the levels recommend- 











aes ed by the National Research Council. 

ad For bakers who prefer to do their own enriching 
will we can supply 

tific EAGLE ENRICHED CONCENTRATE 


t of 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO, Daily Capacity, 5,000 Barrels New Ulm, Minn. 








Minnesora Girt Frour ... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 
° ; ot iat CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Enriched and lron General Offices: Minneapolis Millis: St. Paul 


EVANS MILLING CO, M==feque Kile Dried ouors Mill Mutual Service Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. Capacity, 16,000 Bushels For Policy Holders 400 West Madison St. Chicago, Illinois 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








ROUND UP.—Pursuant of a _ very 
ancient custom the business and editorial 
staffs of Tue Norruiwesrern MIvier and 
its associated publications are foregather- 
ing this week at the home office in Min- 
neapolis for their annual Round Up, 
which is coincident with the annual meet- 
ings of the Miller Publishing Co.’s stock- 
holders and directors. This must be our 
apology should anything untoward occur 
in the front line trenches while listening 
posts are unmanned and home base is 
converted into a strategic huddle. 

In the course of these annual concen- 
trations there is invariably a moderate 
amount of festivity, of a wholesome and 
restrained character, centering around an 
annual dinner. First dinner of this kind 
was held in 1887. Luncheons are served 
in the home office Club Rooms. This 
year, as in many former years, all local 
employees will be guests at one of these 
luncheons. 

In the not too distant past a special 
evening church service opened the Round 
Up programs. In those uplifting and 
uplooking days there was an official chap- 
Rev. 
Theodore Payne Thurston, who subse- 
quently of Oklahoma. 
Other celebrants or sacerdotal partici- 
pants in former days, or prandial and 
postprandial guests of the staff, were the 
Rev. G. G. Bennett, who later became 
Bishop of Duluth; the Rev. James E. 
Freeman, now Bishop of Washington, 
D. C; Bishop James Wise of Kansas; 
Bishop Samuel Edsall of Minneapolis; 
Bishop William Loyal Gavatt of West 
Virginia; Bishop H. Hensley Henson, 
of England; Bishop William Lawrence 
of Massachusetts; Bishop C. Kinlock Nel- 
son of Georgia; Bishop James DeWolfe 
Perry of Rhede Island; Bishop William 
P. Remington of ‘South Dakota; Bishop 
Charles Wesley Burns of Minneapolis; 
the Rev. Father Thomas E. Cullen, Min- 
neapolis; the Rev. Phillips Endecott Os- 
good, formerly of St. Mark’s Episcopal 
Church, Minneapolis, now of Boston, and 
the Rev. A. E. Knickerbocker, St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church, Minneapolis, where 
Tue NorrHwesterN Miuvzer’s_ special 
services usually took place. Though such 
services no longer are held, the person- 
nel of Tue NorruwesTrerN MILier does 
not seem to have changed much in the 
general level of its moral nature, which 
statement should be read in its best sense, 
both as to piety and as to the efficacy of 
the discontinued worship. 

From Kansas City, to attend this year’s 
Round Up, come Robert E. Sterling, 
chairman of the board of the Miller 
Publishing Co. and editor of THe Nortu- 
WESTERN MILLER, and Maurice Johnson; 
from New York City, Wayne G. Martin, 
Jr., eastern manager, and ‘his assistant, 
George W. Potts; from Chicago, Sigurd 
O. Werner, Chicago manager, and Martin 


lain. Serving as such was the 


became Bishop 





E. Newell, central states representative. 
A. H. Bailey, Canadian manager, and C., 
F. G. Raikes, manager of the London 
office, are prevented from attending by 
the exigencies of world war. 


A British contemporary tells us that in 
the United Kingdom there are 23,000 bak- 
eries using less than 35 bbls of flour week- 
ly, and that the number, recently ascer- 
tained, is a great surprise to the govern- 
ment. There is little modern machinery 
in these bakeries, says our informant, but 
they are an important cog in the appa- 
ratus that gives Britain what an Amer- 
ican observer lately described as a sur- 
prisingly high quality of bread. 


CURRENT FLOUR PREMIUMS.— 
Slicing knife, 25c and a trade-mark; pair 
of plastic salt and pepper shakers, 25c 
and a biscuit-mix box top; plastic measur- 
ing spoon set, free with a 24- or 48-lb 
purchase; Early American crystal butter 
plate and cover, free with a 24\,- or a 
49-1b sack. 


Bread-and-water, it would appear, is 
still a punishment. At least it’s what a 
deserter from Fort Sheridan got lately 
when they caught him. ... On the other 
side of the medal, however, is_ this 
thought: in such a nutrition-conscious age 
as this even .the hard-boiled military 
never would sentence a man to food that 
wouldn't properly nourish him. 


AT THE WAILING WALL.—Melan- 
choly is most of the poetry about old 
mills, doubtless because it has been the 
fate of so many of them to outlive their 
usefulness. As the record stands in THE 
NorTHWESTERN Mutter List or Mitts, 
many thousands, mostly small ones, have 
gone off the active roll since the seven- 
ties of the last century. In the past 25 
years disappearance has averaged 170 a 
year, representing an annual capacity 
loss of around 10,000 bbls, or less than 
75 bbls each. In the 1942 List, which 
has just come from the press, 3,001 mills 
are recorded, with an approximate total 
of 720,000 bbls capacity per each 24-hour 
day. Of these 3,001 mills 2,541 have 
daily capacities of 250 bbls or less. 

Most of the information brought to- 
gether in the List or Miz1s comes direct 
from the milling establishments of the 
United States and Canada through the 
medium of a written questionnaire. Be- 
tween the lines and on the margins of 
the printed forms are set down many a 
story of defeat and many an epitaph. 
Here is a sample—more or less at ran- 
dom—from a miller in Ohio: 

“Gentlemen: I am 80 Years of Age, 
and have Quit Business. Was in the 


By Carroll K. Michener 








Mill Buisness for 61 Years, During that 
time I have Payed as low as 32c for 
Wheat, and as High as $3.35 Pr. Bu. 
Vitamines, Ash Contence, and the dif- 
ferent Bleaching Agencies, Moistuer Con- 
tence &, &, is more than the Old Man 
can stand for, without being Born 
Againe. So I have Retired. Cut My 
name Off the List.” ‘ 

From a 40-bbl, three-brand mill in 
Michigan: “I would like to sell out. 
Reason for selling: Unability to handle 
the business.” 

But the story isn’t all on that key. A 
25-bbl mill in Maryland reported that it 
was going strong. Said the proprietor: 
“I have owned this mill for 23 years. 
. . . How old this brand (Golden Run 
Family Flour) is I do not know. This 
is a very old mill. It helped supply 
Washington’s army with flour in 1780.” 


¥ ¥ 


An entertaining sidelight on the change 
that has taken place in the milling estab- 
lishment of the United States in the 
past 50 years is to be found in a list 
(described as “reasonably accurate”) 
showing the leading flour milling cities 
in 1892 (mills owned in cities but located 
outside not included) : 


Bbls daily 

BROMMORMONS, BEIM. 6... cccccrecices 43,000 
i Ph Mh o6066065enennevee sees 12,000 
6a hth habe scenes os 9,000 
464 556 gees séenen. est. 6,700 
a ie SS es ee 4,700 
 . '. % SS aes 4,700 
lk are re 4,500 
oe Dee, GO. oie sce cdtavecece 4,500 
EE, a as 65 yh ks eC Ee RE 3,500 
SOTO, SOOM. cccccccccvceccesene 3,500 
i Ms Stes ev. b0e6eentae be be 3,400 
3,000 


EE, i os 0c nneceeasoonea dhe 








Indianapolis, Ind. 3,000 
Topeka, Kansas 3,000 
DE, “WE seesecccsusees mien 3,000 
re ee 2,700 
Cn MY Bib i0 5 bord ke ens eter eke s 2,600 
DD 0.6.5 id-n wd 64s uenwne< 2,500 
SE, SEED 6 6 58 600.0 00095000860 t84% 2,500 
. SN eer 2,500 
i cpcavevesee eeexes che wom 2,400 
SPOGTGee, TMM, coceccececciene ee 2,200 
Brooklyn, N. Y. oe 2,200 
SPOUT, GOMER, cccccccccccsen 08 2,000 
Fostoria, Ohio Sees 2,000 
i POPP OTT TT Eee 2,000 





Contributors’ Corner 











A man who knows his whiskies, and 
whose hobbies include small boat skipper- 
ing, golf, fishing and poker—this is Arthur 
W. Williams, Louisville, Ky., correspon- 
dent for THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER and 
its associated publications. After recit- 
ing such sound activities as these it seems 
a question whether it should now be add- 
ed that journalism is his vocation, for on 
the contrary it may be only his avocation. 
As for the whisky, at any rate, he is in 
that field an absolute authority. Let us 
go on to explain some of the reasons why: 

After various business adventures in 
Louisville—where he came into the world 
in 1888—these including the retail gro- 
cery trade, wholesale plumbing, metal 
manufacturing, banking, bookkeeping and 





accounting, he settled down in 1910 to 
three years of handling government books 
and billing for Old Prentice Distillery, 
operated by J. T. S. Brown & Sons, and 
produced the first machine-written whisky 
warehouse receipts ever seen in Louis. 
ville (previous to this time they had all 
been written in longhand). He is now 
president of the Kentucky Distillers Ex. 
change, Inc. (whisky brokerage), and sec- 
retary-treasurer of Whisky Brokers of 


the national 


America, Inc., known as 
whisky brokers’ association. 

But in 1913 Mr. Williams widened his 
activities to include journalism. He be- 
gan newspaper work under G. D. Crain, 
Jr., of Louisville, now publisher of Ad- 
vertising Age, Chicago. He succeeded 
Mr. Crain as Louisville correspondent of 
a large ber of b and trade 
papers in 1916. Later he specialized 
chiefly in industrial, financial and in- 
surance writing, representing the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce, the New York 
Journal of Commerce, American Banker, 
Tobacco Leaf, Printers’ Ink, Midas Cri- 
terion (Chicago liquor trade journal) and 
many others. He now owns and opet- 
ates the Ohio Valley News Service. For 
more than a dozen years he has been 
Louisville correspondent for THE NoktTH- 
WESTERN MILLER and its associated publi- 
cations. Fred Borries of Ballard & Bal- 
lard Co., was responsible for the con- 
nection (for which our thanks). 

Mr. Williams’ wife (nee Virginia Bab- 
bitt) died in May, 1941. His son, J. H 
Williams, is with the leaf department of 
the American Tobacco Co., known % 
American Suppliers, Inc., and another 
son, A. W. Williams, Jr., is personnel 
director for the Bernheim Distilling Co. 
Louisville, and other Schenley-owned dis- 
tilleries in Kentucky. 
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Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 








A New Brand on the Milling Horizon 


BIRCHMONT 


Typically Minnesota—a short pat- 
ent that will stand comparison 


— and — 


WHITE GOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINNESOTA 
300 Bbis Capacity 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn, Minneapolis 








. - e 
King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 











NEW ULM ROLLER 
MILL CO. 


Red Jacket Patent 
Double Seven High Gluten 
NEW ULM MINNESOTA 








| GENEVA, N. Y. 


FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mits At FLOUR 
TROY, N. Y. 








Garland Milling Co. 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat 
Flour 


GREENSBURG, IND. 








Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 
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PRIDE OF WISCONSIN 
RYE FLOUR 


A Pure White Patent that helps the baker 
make a better loaf. 


WISCONSIN MILLING CO. 
MENOMONIE, WIS. 











Wholesale Grocers’ 
Problems Increased 


By Victory Program 





Wasuinoton, D. C.—Problems created 
for the wholesale grocery trade during 
the last two decades by changing methods 
of distribution and wide fluctuations in 
economic activity will be intensified by 
prosecution of the victory program and 
the need for establishing price ceilings, 
priorities and various other forms of 
control, according to the Department 
of Commerce. 

The wholesale grocer must now keep 
closer control of his business than ever 
before in order to maintain profits, it 
was indicated. In the struggle for sur- 
vival in the “squeeze” as the victory pro- 
gram becomes accelerated, as well as in 
the period of post-war adjustment, great- 
er and greater emphasis must be placed 
on the development of measures to im- 
prove the efficiency in every aspect of 
the wholesaler’s operations. 

A study of effective grocery wholesal- 
ing conducted by the Department of Com- 
merce in co-operating with principal gro- 
cery trade associations and designed to 
point the direction to more efficient pro- 
cedures revealed wide opportunities for 
the improvement of operations. 

Case studies of operating methods of 
a carefully selected group of wholesale 
grocery houses reported in the study show 
that while some progressive wholesalers 
have been quick to adopt innovations in 
certain aspects of their operations so 
as to maintain profits, many avenues for 
improvement remain open. For exam- 
ple, wholesalers who have made adjust- 
ments in their merchandising operations 
still use outmoded and inefficient methods 
in the physical movement of goods. 

The rapid growth of the chain store 
method of distribution; the rise of the 
super market; the emergence of an in- 
finite variety of impulse and specialty 
items following the wider use of the 
package; the intensification of advertis- 
ing appeal; and the consequent growth 
in differentiation are among the major 
changes that have affected the basis of 
wholesale grocer operations during the 
20-year interlude between World War I 
and World War II, according to the 
study. 

Newer problems created by the present 
war will be superimposed upon the many 
unsolved problems arising in the last two 
decades and thus make it imperative that 
wholesale grocers survey their operations 
and eliminate all avoidable economic 
waste if they are to continue in business, 
it was indicated. 

Wholesaler-retailer relations, selection 
of profitable customers, price policy, or- 
der routine, warehouse buildings and 
branch house operation, delivery, inven- 
tory control and methods of accounting 
for sales are among the subjects of in- 
tensive study covered in the Department 
of Commerce report: 

Knowledge of the practices and prin- 
ciples employed by grocery wholesalers 
may be of some value in the conduct of 
other wholesale businesses. Questions of 
brand policy, compensation and control 
of salesmen, and many other circum- 



















The Jf J O it | 
Family 


You have known the original members 
for many years— 


Big Jo—a fancy short patent 




































Diamond Jo—a favorite with bakers. Its 
uniformity and strength never fail. 


Chief Jo—milled to be a leader in its field. 


Josie—a strong fancy clear such as only 
millers of quality spring wheat flour can pro- 
duce. 


The newer member of this quality group of 
flours is 


Enerjo—with the wheat germ milled in. 
All are sold plain or enriched; all are milled 
to the highest standards of unvarying quality. 
The better known they are, the better they 
are liked. 


Let us help you make a selection accord- 
ing to your needs. 











WABASHA ROLLER MILL 
COMPANY 


Wabasha, Minnesota 























“The modern 


DCCIDENT 
PRODUCER 
SUNBURST 
POWERFUL 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 
Headquarters: Minneapolis, Minn. 


EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 
via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 
SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 
cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area. 


trend is to 
high-quality fi 
lel emacs 


better baking” 





Fast, dependable service. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 


E. IRBER, Agent Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. : 

















WASCO WAREHOUSE MILLING CO. 


MILLERS OF 
BLUESTEM PATENTS - MONTANA HARD WHEAT PATENTS 
PASTRY FLOUR - CAKE FLOUR 


Cable Address: ““Wasco.”’ All Codes. Daily Capacity 2,000 Barrels 
New York Inquiries: Joseph F. Ullrich, Produce Exchange Building The Dalles, Oregon, U.S.A. 








“ * 99 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 

. Milled under La Con- 

D iamond D trol Gus Raliee ~o heat. 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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» FLOUR 


obe 


ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 


stances discussed in the report cross the 
kind-of-business line and are, or may 
be, similarly solved by merchants in 
other fields. 

Prepared by William H. Meserole and 
Charles H. Sevin and titled “Effective 
Grocery Wholesaling,” copies of the study 
may be had for 40c upon application to 
the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. 
C., or any regional or district office of the 
Department of Commerce. 





Salesmen 




































“ZESTO FLOUR’ 


It’s All In There 


Vitamin B,, B. (G) Riboflavin, and others. 
These are the vitamins made by nature—not 
drugs—and stored up in the wheat germ which 
is milled right into the flour. 


And another important thing—the bread, 
rolls, etc., really taste good. 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 


Established 1877 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 




























Country-Milled 
from Country-ran 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


“ WALLZROGALSKY MILLING CO... 


MEPHERSON, KANSAS * 
















“WON DERSACK” 


An exceptionally fine, country-milled 
patent flour 


Every barrel ground from selected northern 
and Central Kansas prime, strong wheat. 


MID-KANSAS MILLING CO. 


Capacity 700 Barrels CLAY CENTER, KANSAS 


















(Continued from page 28.) 

public only to become infested in the 
store room or on the shelves of the local 
grocery store. The same rules for care 
of flour in the warehouse should be fol- 
lowed in the local grocery store. Flour 
infesting insects also infest packaged 
cereals, nuts, etc. For that reason the 
flour display counters or shelves should 
be separate. Flour which has been long- 
est in possession of the grocer should be 
sold first. During periods of warm 
weather when insect troubles are more 
acute flour stocks should be reduced as 
low as possible. This will necessitate 
more frequent deliveries but will assist 
flour handlers in preventing flour from 
becoming contaminated with insects. 

All processors and merchants of flour 
should exercise every possible care to 
prevent insect contamination of flour. 
From time to time, agents of the United 
States Food and Drug Administration 
make inspections of bakers’ and jobbers’ 
warehouses and any flour which is found 
to bé infested is recommended for seiz- 
ure under the provisions of the Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act. The 
federal courts usually order such flour to 
be seized and condemned. Actual owner- 
ship of the flour is usually not a factor, 
except from the standpoint of establish- 
ing proof of interstate shipment. Some 
state food and drug administrators are 
attempting to enforce state acts pat- 
terned after the federal law in seizures 
of intrastate shipments of flour contam- 
inated with insect and/or insect excre- 
ment. 

The United States district courts have 
held that flour containing insects and/or 
insect excrement is unfit for human con- 
sumption and must be disposed of by 
incorporation in stock foods or other- 
wise. 

Only in exceptional cases do the courts 
attempt to place the blame for the orig- 
inal infestation. Years of experience 
should teach millers that the industry 
cannot and must not assume responsibil- 
ity, either financially or otherwise, for 
insect contamination originating after 
the flour has passed beyond their con- 
trol. It would be just as logical to as- 
sume responsibility for smoke damage to 
flour resulting from fire in a jobber’s 
warehouse. Salesmen have a definite 
obligation, therefore, to avoid making any 
promises, statements, or commitments, 
which either directly or indirectly imply 
that the mills will assume responsibility 
for infestation developing after the prod- 
uct has left the mills. Indeed, it is the 
salesman’s duty to explain to the buyer 
that the mill has done everything possible 
to insure a clean, wholesome product, 
and that the buyer must exercise similar 
care of the product on his premises. 





As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


-An Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLIN 


ELLINWOOD, KAN AS 
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American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


Goerz Flour Mills Co. 


NEWTON, KANSAS 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 
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Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbls OKLA. “Washita"’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 


RSnlicitad 





Foreign and D Trade 
Member Millers’ National Federation 








The Moundridge Milling Co. 
Operating Mills in Kansas and Missouri 
BAKERY FLOUR - CRACKER FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 
General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 


— 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal auywhere 
Plain and Selfrising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 


—— 








PAG E’S 
FLOURS 
THE THOMAS PAGE MILL CO. 





Topeka, Kansas 


— 
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McMILLEN BUYS MILL 
AT HARRISBURG, PA. 


Purchases Plant From Old Fort Mills to 
Serve Eastern Business—Additional 
Equipment Installed 
The McMillen Feed Mills, division of. 
Central Soya Co., Inc., of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has announced the purchase of the 
feed mixing plant of Old Fort Mills, 

Inc., located at Harrisburg, Pa. 

“The plant is located to render service 
to the steadily expanding business of 
the company in the eastern section of 
the country,” the announcement stated. 
“The need for such facilities has been 
recognized by the management for some 
time.” 

Situated in Camp Hill, on the south 
side of the Susquehanna River, the plant 
is served by the Reading and Pennsyl- 
vania railroads, assuring good transit 
facilities to the South and East. It is 
convenient for truck pick-up and deliv- 
ery to the Cumberland Valley. 

Although the plant is only two years 
old and is well equipped to manufacture 
the entire line of feeds and concentrates, 
McMillen engineers are already in Har- 
risburg planning for the installation of 
additional equipment,’ railroad trackage 
and grain storage that will be necessary 
to handle the volume of business to be 
served. 

The plant manager and other local ex- 
ecutives have not yet been definitely 
selected. 

Old Fort Mills also has a plant at 
Marion, Ohio, which is not involved in 
the deal. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FOOD GROUP VOLUNTEERS 
ITS AID FOR WAR DUTY 


New York, N. Y.—In duplicate tele- 
grams to Governor Herbert H. Lehman 
and Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia as 
head of the Office of Civilian Defense, a 
new group, the War Advisory Food Com- 
mittee of New York State, has volun- 
teered its services to the country for the 
duration of the war. The committee 
states its five major objectives to be: 

1. The offering of its services to the 
federal, state or local governments in 
any and all matters pertaining to food 
and nutritional problems during the pres- 
ent war emergency. 

2. To co-operate with the government 
in the conservation of commodities, ma- 
terials and equipment. 

3. To pledge its support against buy- 
ing and selling beyond legitimate busi- 
ness needs. 

+. To discourage consumer hoarding 
of food products. 

5. To pass on to the government such 
Suggestions which, in its opinion, will be 
helpful in providing an orderly and effi- 
cient distribution of food during the war 
crisis. 





Members: dairy (butter, eggs, cheese 
and dressed poultry), C. B. Rader, N. Y. 
Mercantile Exchange; milk, Edward 
Fisher Brown, Milk Research Council; 
baked products, J. A. Adamsen; retail 
meats, Joseph Eschelbacher, secretary, 
Ye Olde N. Y. Meat Dealers Association, 
Albert Wendel, president, N. Y. State 
Association of Retail Meat Dealers; 
wholesale groceries, Francis Whitmarsh, 
President, Francis H. Leggett & Co; 
frocery manufacturers, Paul S. Willis, 
president, AGMA; independent retail 
food merchants, New York State Food 
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Merchants Association, Patsy 
tino, president, Al Gladstone, 
vice president, A. F. Guckenberger, sec- 
retary; meats, Pendleton Dudley, Ameri- 
can Meat Institute; fruits and vegetables, 
B. Carl Haynes, president, S. H. & E. H. 
Frost (Fruit & Produce Trade Associa- 
tion of N. Y.); fish, Matthew Graham, 
president, Fishery Council. 


D’ Agos- 
second 


A chain store representative will be 
selected soon. 
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CCC 1941 WHEAT LOANS 
COVER 348,422,651 BUS 


Wasuineoton, D. C.—The Department 
of Agriculture has reported that through 
Jan. 3 Commodity Credit Corp. made 
505,020 loans on 348,422,651 bus of 1941 
wheat in the amount of $342,387,166. 

The wheat under loan includes 113,440,- 
124 bus stored on farms and 234,982,527 
bus stored in public warehouses. Loans 
to the same date last year had been made 
on 273,450,415 bus. 

Loans by states follow: 

7-—000's omitted——, 








State in --Storage, bus— 
which loans No. of Ware- 
originated— loans Farm house Amt. 

Arkansas S  ¢0ene 8 *s0us Bet aee 

California ... 197 275 521 715 

Colorado .... 9,768 3,504 6,625 10,082 

Delaware ... 950 eee 486 571 

TOOMO cesses 6,103 2,659 6,403 7,576 

Illinois ..... 28,750 921 10,255 12,395 

Indiana ..... 17,853 761 5,844 7,481 

OO 3,012 38 739 803 

Kansas ..... 102,771 19,541 54,567 76,850 

Kentucky ... 2,462 coe «6S CSLS 

Maryland ... 3,641 5 1,635 1,925 

Michigan ... 2,941 357 299 657 

Minnesota 17,972 3,207 3,809 6,921 

Missouri 20,919 189 5,328 5,657 

Montana .... 24,543 20,336 12,362 29,293 

Nebraska 48,957 9,744 14,347 23,733 

Nevada ..... q see 2 

New Mexico. 367 46 550 609 

New York ... 339 12 90 118 

N. Carolina.. 51 cee 8 9 

N. Dakota .. 73,710 29,463 30,086 57,685 

GOO cc seers 16,333 749 5,485 7,141 

Oklahoma ... 33,968 2,384 15,283 17,061 

Oregon ..... 4,407 2,802 11,758 13,574 

Pennsylvania 1,648 5 429 503 

S. Carolina.. 1 oes 1 2 

S. Dakota... 47,137 9,162 10,781 19,664 

Tennessee ... 1,721 ese 546 611 

WORMS acces 22,653 1,474 15,610 16,671 

CE wee cece 827 1,177 364 1,226 

Virginia 1,223 15 353 431 

Washington.. 8,313 3,452 18,488 19,288 

W. Virginia.. 62 alae 32 36 

Wisconsin * 3 wee tae eee 

Wyoming ... 1,414 1,158 846 1,933 
Totals .... 505,020 113,440 234,982 $342,387 


The department also has reported that 
through Jan. 3 Commodity Credit Corp. 
made 22,873 loans on 16,629,513 bus of 
1941 barley in 20 states. Loans average 
40c bu. Approximately 15,500,000 bus of 
the total barley under loan are stored 
on the farm. On the same date last year 
loans were reported on 7,184,303 bus of 
barley. 
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1942 WHEAT PRICE OF $1.22% 
URGED BY LINE ELEVATORS 

Winnirec, Man.—Line elevator com- 
panies have forwarded a submission to 
the Dominion government advocating that 
the initial payment of the Canadian 
Wheat Board on the 1942 wheat crop be 
$1.221%% bu, basis No. 1 northern, Fort 
William or Vancouver, it has been an- 
nounced by the North-West Line Eleva- 
tors Association. The price would give 
the farmer an average return of $1.021% 
bu, basis No. 1 northern at his shipping 
point. 

The line elevators urge the advisability 
of building up reserves of wheat for war 
and post-war requirements of 500,000,000 
bus, and submit statistics supporting a 
suggestion that the government accept 
delivery of 350,000,000 bus of the 1942 
wheat crop from farmers at the price 
suggested. 

The further proposal is made that de- 
liveries and sales of the 1942 wheat crop 


be segregated from the carry-over of 
past years and that the reserve stocks be 
held to meet post-war and unforeseen 
It is pointed out that 
in view of the controlled economy now 
existing in Canada the responsibility for 
providing prairie wheat growers with 


war requirements. 


a price commensurate with production 
costs rests with the Dominion govern- 
ment. 
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LEASE ABROGATED 
Superior, Wis.—Superior city officials 

have abrogated the lease entered into 
with the Naval Construction Co., St. 
Paul, on the city-owned Listman mill site. 
The lease required construction of ship 
building facilities and installation of ma- 
chinery by Jan. 1, 1942, on the location, 
or all rights to the land would be for- 
feited, and the company has not ful- 
filled its obligation. 
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SALESMEN SEEK EASING 
OF NEW TIRE RESTRICTIONS 


PirrssurGH, Pa.—Plans for obtaining 
preferential rights for flour salesmen as 
members of an essential industry, will be 
considered at the annual meeting of the 
Pittsburgh Flour Club at the Hotel Key- 
stone, Jan. 30 at 12:15 noon. 

Members of the club, as well as other 
flour salesmen, are directly and somewhat 
adversely affected by the tire rationing 
program to the extent that as the matter 
now stands, they cannot get new tires or 
tubes. It is believed that if the matter 
is presented properly before the authori- 
ties at Washington there may be a modi- 
fication made in the regulations as far 
as salesmen in the flour and food trade 
are concerned. 

Officers for the ensuing year will be 
elected. 
Coburn Sweet, who will preside at the 





The retiring president is W. 


meeting. 





. IN TRAINING * 





Keith R. Suhring, son of John F. Suh- 
ring, president of the Appraisal Service 
Co., Minneapolis, is in training as a pilot 
with the Royal Canadian Air Force at 


Brandon, Man. He enlisted shortly be- 
fore the United States entered the war. 
Home for the Christmas holidays, he had 
an opportunity to visit with some of his 
many friends in the industry, made dur- 
ing his four years as an engineer with the 
appraisal company. 
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LINSEED AND SOYBEAN 
MEALS ON BULK BASIS 


Bag Shortage Causes Processors to Change 
Method of Quoting—Charge Will 
Be Made for Filling 

The feed trade is beginning to feel 
the effects of the war. Beginning this 
week, linseed and soybean meal process- 
ors are quoting their product on a bulk 
basis only. The extreme shortage of 
materials used in the manufacture of 
hags makes this move imperative. 

Effective Jan. 15, bulk prices only are 
quoted. If bags are available when time 
of shipment rolls round, a charge for 
filling same and the market price of the 
bags on day of shipment will be added 
to the invoice. If the buyer furnishes 
the bags, $1 ton over the bulk price will 
be charged for handling, reconditioning 
and fumigating, and buyer will have to 
prepay all transportation charges on the 
bags and ship them to whatever depot 
the seller designates. 

So far as contracts entered into before 
Jan. 15 are concerned, meal will be 
shipped in bags now on hand, or received 
on bag purchase contracts made before 
that date, if available. These supplies 
will be used on a pro rata basis. 
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CHASE BAG CO. CHANGES 
SALES DIRECTION POLICY 


Cuicaco, I1r.—The Chase Bag Co. has 
eliminated its zone office sales system for 
greater efficiency and will concentrate 
direction of selling in the general sales 
office in Chicago, which is in charge of 
Robert N. Conners, vice president and 
general sales manager. 

The specialty division, formerly located 
at the mill in Chagrin Falls, Ohio, will 
now be established in the Chicago office 
at 309 West Jackson Boulevard. 

Frank E. Hall, manager of the spe- 
cialty division, and B. E. Deutsch, sales 
manager of this division, together with 
some of the office staff from Chagrin 
Falls, have moved to Chicago. Some of 
the other personnel has been shifted to 
the New York, Milwaukee and Goshen 
offices. Activities at Chagrin Falls now 
are devoted entirely to the company’s 
paper mill and laboratory there. 

To accommodate the increased staff 
at Chicago, the office space has been 
doubled in size. 

The Chase company has offices and 
plants in 27 cities, with executive head- 
quarters in New York and general sales 
offices in Chicago. 
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ATLANTA WHOLESALE BAKERS 
LIMIT BREAD DELIVERIES 

AtrLanta, Ga.—The 
has’ been given Atlanta grocers, restau- 
rants and institutions by American Bak- 
eries Co., Atlanta Baking Co., Criswell 
Baking Co., Fulton Bakery, Lee Baking 
Co., Stone Baking Co., Taylor Baking 
Co., and Zakas Bakery: 

“In view of the national emergency, 
we, the wholesale Atlanta, 
recognize the vital necessity to conserve 
tires and automotive equipment. Each 
of the above bakers is committed to the 
following emergency limitations, in its 
delivery service to the retail food mer- 
chants, restaurants, hotels and _ institu- 
tions it serves: no deliveries at any time 
on Sundays; no special deliveries; only 
one regular trip to each customer daily.” 


following notice 


bakers of 














Philip R. O’Brien 


re-elected president 


Philip R. O’Brien, grain broker who 
recently began his second term as presi- 
dent of the Chicago Board of Trade, has 
been active in the exchange for many 
years. He served two full terms and one 
short term as director and headed the 
real estate committee before his initial 
election to the presidency a year ago. He 


erhonal & 


MRS. McMILLAN ILL 


Mrs. C. M. MeMillan, wife of the secre- 
tary of the Southern Bakers Association, 
Atlanta, continues seriously ill at Pied- 
mont Hospital, Atlanta, although her con- 
dition is not critical. She has shown 
marked improvement following a blood 
transfusion last week. 


FALL FRACTURES SHOULDER 

Smith, Milwaukee 
flour man, and long active in the 
Wisconsin Flour & Bakers Allied 
Association, is confined to St. 


George veteran 


‘Trades 
Camellius hospital where he is recovering 
from a fractured shoulder incurred in a 
fall at his home Dec. 23. 


IN NEW ENGLAND 

C. L. Spencer, manager of the Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co. (Cleveland Divi- 
sian) was a New England caller, visiting 
the firm’s representatives in that mar- 
ket, Sands, Taylor & Wood, Inc., Somer- 
ville, Mass. 


JOINS MARINES 


M. C. Cecka, for several years an en- 
gineer with the Richmond Mfg. Co., 
Lockport, N. Y., enlisted recently in the 
U. S. Marine Corps and is now at Paris 
Island, S. C., for basic training. He is 
the son of T. G. Cecka, general superin- 
tendent for International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis. Another son, James, is in 
the army. 


BANK DIRECTOR 


Curtis H. Scott, president, Grocers 
Baking Co., Louisville, has been elected 
a member of the Board of Directors of 
the Louisville Trust Co., to succeed the 
late Alex P. Farnsley, distiller and fi- 
nancier. The Louisville Trust Co is 





L. A. Williamson 


heads enthusiastic new club 






is 49 years of age and joined the ex- 
change in 1915. 

L. A. Williamson, vice president of the 
Grennan Bakeries, Inc., is president of the 
reorganized Bakers Club of Chicago, 
which with an expanded membership has 
taken over permanent quarters and club 
rooms in the Sherman Hotel. Mr. Wil- 


one of Louisville’s larger financial in- 


stitutions. 
LEAVING FOR FLORIDA 

Guy A. Thomas, chairman of the board, 
Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, plans to leave next week for his 


Commander-Larabee 


winter home in Florida. 


ON NATIONAL BOARD 

Harry A. Bullis, executive vice presi- 
dent of General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
has been named to the 1942 board of di- 
rectors of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 


MANAGERS’ MEETING 

All the branch managers of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co. will be in Minne- 
apolis the last half of this week for their 
annual sales conference. The Twin Cities 
and Minnesota salesmen of the company 
met in Minneapolis Jan. 16. 


STANDARD TRAVELERS 

P. L. O. Smith, of the Standard Mill- 
ing Co., Chicago, spent most of last week 
calling on the trade in the central states. 
E. J. Schulz, also of this company’s sales 
department, was in Wisconsin on a busi- 
ness trip last week. 


IOWA VISITOR 

E. B. Hackney, president of the Blair 
Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas, recently 
has been at Des Moines, Iowa, and other 
points in Towa, calling on customers and 
friends. 


RE-TIREMENT AGE 


A Kansas City miller who has been 
twitted at times about his 1929 Model 
A Ford today has the last laugh. Tires 


for that vintage car are available to all 
owners who can show they need them, so 
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E. E. Klecan 
. « formed own company 


liamson has predicted a new era for the 
club, which for many years operated as 
an association of wholesale bakers. 

E. E. Klecan, recently elected second 
vice president of the Kansas City Board 
of Trade, formed his own company about 
six years ago. Previous to that time he 
was with Russell Grain Co. Election to 


this man last week went to the board, 
showed cause and got two new tires. He 
has driven his car only 30,000 miles in 
about 12 years, has had his present tires 
six years. He says the reason he drives 
so little is that he used to wear out a 
car a year on the road when he sold 


flour. It’s no fun to drive any more. 


CINEMUSTACHE 

Ben S. Hargis, eastern sales manager 
for Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
added some equipment to his personal 
inventory the last two weeks which is 
not subject to priorities. He grew a 
mustache. Some think it makes him 
look for all the world like Doug Fair- 
banks, Jr. 


ICE IN FLUME 

Kansas’ lone water mill has been having 
ice trouble during the severe cold period 
and Harry Champeny, manager of the 
Oxford Milling Co., was glad to see the 
weather moderate. Ice froze in the mill’s 
flume: to interfere with operations for a 
considerable period. 


MANHATTAN TRANSFER 


Jose Martinez and Emanuel Alvarez of 
the export department of the Interna- 
tional Milling Co. at Buffalo have been 
transferred to the company’s New York 
offices, which were formerly Mr. Alvarez’ 
headquarters. 


SERIOUS ACCIDENT 


Pete McCary of the Trenton (lIil.) 
Milling Co., is recuperating from injuries 
sustained in an automobile accident be- 
tween Statesboro and Savannah, Ga., on 
Nov. 17, when his car was demolished. 
Mr. McCary suffered a broken leg, shoul- 
der bone, several ribs, cuts and bruises 





























Matt Sieckhaus 


into retirement 





the second vice presidency is tantamount 
to the presidency two years later. 


Matt Sieckhaus, superintendent at the 
Ralston Purina Co. plant in St. Louis, 
Mo., for more than 35 years, retired re- 
cently. He joined the company in 1905. 
Previous to that he was with the J. F. 
Imbs Milling Co., Belleville, Ill. 


about the face and body. He received 
treatment at a Statesboro hospital for 
six weeks and has been at the St. Thomas 
Hospital, Nashville, for three weeks and 
will still probably be confined there for 
some time. 


VACATION OVER 

W. A. Chain, manager of the Security 
Flour Mills Co., Abilene, Kansas, and 
Mrs. Chain, returned from an extended 
vacation trip to the west coast. 


AT FORMER HOME 


Paul Pandermaly, for many years with 
Southwestern Milling Division of Stan- 
dard Milling Co. in Kansas City, visited 
friends in that city early this week. Mr. 
Pandermaly worked for that company 
from 1911 to 1930, and has spent the 
last 10 years in California. 


CALLS ON MILLS 

Joseph Fretschi, president of the 
Mound City Macaroni Co., St. Louis, is 
in Minneapolis visiting his durum mill 
connections. 


AT COMPANY BRANCHES 

Howard W. Files, vice president Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, is 
visiting his company’s branch offices in 
the Southwest. 


SOUTHERN SALESMAN 

Carl B. Gibson has taken over sales 
of family flour as special representative 
for the Valier & Spies Milling Co., in 
Mississippi and Alabama, making his 
headquarters at Columbus, Miss. 


IN GOTHAM 


Pat H. Hoy, vice president and get 
eral sales manager Amber Milling © 
Minneapolis, made his headquarters for 
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several days of an eastern business trip 
with the Frank R. Prina Corp., New 
York representatives of the mill. 


WELCOMED BACK 

It seemed natural to members of the 
New York Produce Exchange to see John 
Gerard, wheat buyer at Buffalo for the 
Standard Milling Co., around the building 
during the week. New York was his 
headquarters for many years. 


MICHIGAN MILLER 

Jess Carter, formerly head of milling 
operations for the Quaker Oats Co., is 
now general superintendent for the Com- 
mercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich. He 
took over his new duties Jan. 1. 


WEDDING 

William Julian, assistant to the ex- 
port manager of the Commander-Larabee 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, was married on 
Jan. 17, to Miss Alice Swanson. Mr. 
Julian expects to enter the army short- 
ly. 
IN CHICAGO 

Among millers visiting in Chicago last 
week were H. W. Taylor, Centennial 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, and J. S. 
Connell, Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, 
Minn. 





OBITUARY ~ v 


ARTHUR E. WOOLLAN 


Arthur E. Woollan, for many years 
chief accountant for the Northwestern 
Consolidated Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
died Jan. 17. He had been with the 
company 48 years, when he was retired 
in 1940. Surviving him are his widow, 
and a son and daughter. 





MRS. ANNIE H. TANNENHOLZ 
Mrs. Annie H. Tannenholz, mother of 
S. Lee Tannenholz, Rodney Milling Co., 
and of Mrs. Otto H. Bresky, died on 
Jan. 13 in Brookline,,Mass. She was 72 


years old. Funeral services were held 
at the Temple Israel, Brookline, on 
Jan. 16. 


FRANK A. STRANGE 

Frank A. Strange, 46, for the past 
20 years a chemist for the Kansas Flour 
Mills Corp., at Anthony, Kansas, died at 
the home of his sister there. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE——-~ 


STEADY WHEAT PRICES IN 
JANUARY ARE PREDICTED 


Manwatran, Kansas.—Steady wheat 
prices are expected during January, ac- 
cording to a Kansas State College bul- 
letin. The wheat loan program has 
Placed a floor under wheat prices and 
the recent announcement that govern- 
ment-owned wheat may be released for 
market purposes probably will place a 
ceiling on wheat prices. 

The loan basis is $1.10 for No. 2 hard 
winter wheat at Kansas City. The de- 
mand for high quality milling wheat and 
the large quantity of wheat under seal 
will tend to keep the market price above 
the loan level. The Commodity Credit 
Corp. has announced that its stocks of 
wheat may be offered for sale at 15c 
above the 1941 loan rate. If wheat is 
offered for sale on this basis, the upper 
limit of price fluctuations of No. 2 hard 
winter wheat will tend to be $1.25 at 
Kansas City. 

In view of the large total supply of 
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wheat and the policy of controlling 
prices, it seems reasonable to expect that 
this upper limit may be maintained dur- 
If this be- 


comes established as the upper range of 


ing the next few months. 


price fluctuations, it is probable that 
substantial quantities of wheat not un- 
Like- 
wise, as the date of maturity of the 1941 


der loan may be offered for sale. 


loan approaches, it is probable that large 
quantities of sealed wheat will be re- 
leased for sale if the owners can clear 
a few cents above the loan and accrued 
charges. 

Wheat prices probably will fluctuate 
within narrow limits from late December 
levels, moving up and down according 
to the freedom with which wheat is re- 
leased into market channels. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


F, E. BOLING JOINS 
HALES & HUNTER CO. 


F. E. Boling has resigned from Purina 
Mills, St. Louis, to go with the Hales & 
Hunter. Co., Chicago, as co-ordinator of 
the various activities of that organiza- 
tion. The change was made effective on 
Jan. 5. 

Mr. Boling has a broad background 
of many years in the feed industry. He 
was associated with Purina Mills for 18 
years. During 11 of those years he 
was manager of products development. 

His experience in the operating and 
manufacturing end has been extensive. 
In this latter capacity, Mr. Boling co- 
ordinated the work of the many depart- 
ments involved in research, buying, manu- 
facturing, and distribution. He was 
closely associated at all times with A. F. 
Seay. 

For six years he has been chairman of 
the committee on definitions and con- 
tacts with feed control officials for the 
American Feed Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, a position he will continue to hold, 
working very closely with R. M. Field, 
president of the association. 











BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


N. Y. FLOUR DISTRIBUTORS 
OFFER AID IN WAR EFFORT 


New York, N. Y.—A resolution adopt- 
ed by the New York Association of 
Flour Distributors at a meeting held in 
the New York Produce Exchange, Jan. 
13, placed the association on record as 
offering “every service and co-operation 
to the government in its effort to win this 
war,” and further stated that the reso- 
lution “be submitted to the chairman of 
the board of directors of the National 
Association of Flour Distributors urging 
him to write the President of the United 
States offering the services of the na- 
tional body.” 

From the local angle the resolution 
stated that “the Good and Welfare Com- 
mittee of the New York Association of 
Flour Distributors notify the proper 
federal, state and local authorities that 
the association is prepared to co-operate 
in any respect on problems pertaining 
to the flour trade.” 

George H. Turner, George H. Turner 
Co., New York, and Jack Davis, S. Da- 
vis Co., North Bergen, N. J., were voted 
membership in the association at the 
meeting. 

A discussion of the plans for the an- 
nual dinner of the group completed the 
business at the session. 
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A radio program, sponsored by the Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn., 
was broadcast from the annual convention of the Northwest Retail Feed Asso- 
ciation at Mankato on Jan. 12. The entertainers, dressed in feed bags, are 
shown with W. D. Flemming, Minneapolis, secretary of the association, Lloyd 
Larson, Mankato advertising man, who acted as master of ceremonies, and 
Wendell Ledin, Bethel, Minn., association president. 





CEA Head Says Wartime Controls Averted 
Excessive Speculation, Price Disturbances 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The special war- 
time controls put into effect in the agri- 
cultural futures markets during 1941 at 
the recommendation of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture have played an 
part in averting 
speculation and major price disturbances 
in agricultural commodities, J. M. Mehl, 
chief of the Commodity Exchange Ad- 
ministration, indicated recently. 


important excessive 


In his annual report covering the fiscal 
year, July, 1940-June, 1941, to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Mr. Mehl said 
extra work and improved controls in 
the markets for commodities important 
to the defense effort together with in- 
creased margins on speculative transac- 
tions helped to cushion the shock of 
wartime impacts and keep price ranges 
relatively moderate. 

Fortunately from the standpoint of 
market stability, the report indicated, 
Congress added cottonseed oil, soybeans, 
lard and other important commodities to 
the supervised ' list late in 1940. This 
enabled the Commodity Exchange Admin- 
istration to set up market controls and 
safeguards against excessive speculation 
in vital defense commodities similar to 
those already maintained under earlier 
legislation for grains, cotton and other 
products. 

As an additional defense measure, the 
customary checks by CEA on the posi- 
tions of large traders were extended to 
include a detailed examination of the 
positions of all traders in commodities 
such as cottonseed oil and soybeans which 
were threatened by scarcity conditions 
and the influx of irresponsible specula- 
tors and disorderly market conditions. 
This work was given precedence because 
of its importance both to CEA and the 
Office of Price Administration. 

To help meet the problems growing 
out of war and also to make adjustments 
necessitated by changing conditions in 


agricultural marketing, the report stat- 
ed, “the administration sought the active 
co-operation of the exchanges, of process- 
ing and trade interests and the farm 
organizations. It has acted on the as- 
sumption that the futures markets with 
proper safeguards and improved con- 
trols will remain open and render con- 
tinued hedging and risk-bearing services 
during the emergency and in the period 
after the war.” 

Commenting on the report and the con- 
dition of the markets since the outbreak 
of war, Mr. Mehl said: “The work which 
was done before Pearl Harbor to adjust 
the markets to defense needs has been 
compensated in substantial degree by 
the way the markets have withstood the 
impact of actual warfare, and the rela- 
tively moderate price ranges which have 
prevailed in most commodities. To a 
considerable extent the excessive specu- 
lation and wide up-and-down price move- 
ments which prevailed in some com- 
modities in the spring of 1917 have so 
far been avoided. There must be no 
relaxation of vigilance in preventing ex- 
cessive speculation and _ erratic 
movements.” 


price 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
NEW APPLETON UNIT 

AppLeton, Wis.—A new A. & P. store 
has been opened at 340 West College 
Avenue with Jerry Rath, manager of 
the company’s store on East College 
Avenue, in charge of the new unit which 
employs about 50 persons. The new unit 
replaces two other A. & P. stores, It 
is 156 ft long and 60 ft wide. Fluorescent 
lighting is used throughout. 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

MICHIGAN MILLERS MEET 

The Michigan Millers Association, the 
oldest organization of millers in the coun- 
try, will hold its annual meting at the 
Book-Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich., on 
Jan. 28. 
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Interior Mills, Including Duluth: 
inquiry noted on the advance early 
volume of new business was 
booked; a lot of it came from car lot trade 
and was accompanied by shipping directions. 
Directions on old contracts are still hard! to 
is not what it ought to 
keeps millfeed very 
scarce, and demand still exceeds supply. 


MARKETS IN DETAIL 











THE CENTRAL WEST 
Business shows further improve- 


U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





users in the market for medium- 
in the aggregate a fair 
Directions reported as fair by 
Family also quite active, with 
3 Quotations, Jan. 17: spring 
top patent $6.25@6.80, standard patent $6.15 
@6.65, first clear $6.65@6.05, 
family flour $8.30@8.45; 


THE SOUTHWEST 


down to point they were willing to buy at. 
Clears generally, 
are showing signs of dragging. 
have orders ahead, 
ing their quotations firm. 
directions are just 
i that there is still 
a lot of November-December business on the 
books that is accumulating carrying charges. 
more is due to be shipped this month. 
becoming evident that 
i months than they 


$5. 90@6.30, first clear $4. 10@ 8. 20; 
ter short oe $5.75 @6.10, 
clear $4.70@5.05. 


little new business appeared. 


e booking at this time Family and baking trade 


ehange in values. Jobbers report a slight 
i in new bookings. 
directions show an i 


, Jan. 17: soft wheat short pat- 


making deliveries. 
Quotations, Jan. 20: established brands of 


family pate nt ‘$6. 60@6.65, spring first patent 
.55 





clear $4.85@5.25; hard wheat short patent 
$5.45@5.95, first clear $4.50 
; spring wheat top patent $5.80@6.30, 


patent $5.65@6.05, first clear $5.35 


fanc y clear $6.30@ 6.40, 
clear $4.10@4.50, 
5, graham standard $5.25@5.70. 
15 Minneapolis mills, 


first clear $6. 05@ 6. 15, 


Minneapolis (two 


and possible price control legislation damp- 
ern Consolidated 


and ‘unsettled trade. 
of moderate amounts at higher levels. 





Oklahoma City: 
: 3 GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading option markets, in cents per bushel: 








patent $5.75@6.15, 





Business has tapered sharply 


bookings closed and volume 








FLAXSEED————,, 


directions coming 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 


, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 
in sales to Latin 


Hard winter bran 


some units running %, seven days in the 


, but a general up- 


Galveston domestic 
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{Fort William basis. 
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siderable activity indicated in grains and 
millfeed at highest levels of crop. 

Toledo bid for No. 2 red wheat, 26c rate 
points to New York, Jan. 16, was $1.27, 
equivalent to 4c under Chicago May future, 
spread between bid and future steadily 
narrowing. Quotations, Jan. 16: soft win- 
ter wheat standard patent, $5.85@5.95; 
locally made springs, high gluten $6.85, bak. 
ers patent $6.60, hard winter wheat bakers 
patent $6.50, in 98's, f.o.b. Toledo or mill. 


Cincinnati: No change in prices in the 
local situation. Demand continues fair; 
trend steady; supplies on all grades ample. 
Quotations, Jan. 17: spring standard patent 
family $7.25@7.50, short patent $6.75@7, 
first clear $5.50@5.75, hard winter short 
patent $6.75@7, standard patent $6.25@6 50, 
first clear $5@5.25, soft winter patent $4.25 
@6.50, standard patent $6@6.25, first ciear 


$4.75 @5. 
EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Sales heavy, both in the bakery 
and family branches of the _ trade. As 
heads of the various establishments in these 
two branches checked up after the year- 
end, many found their stocks far below the 
level of prudence and began placing oriers 
quite freely. Another development that 
helped sales was the higher wheat market 
based on price legislative news from Wash- 
ington. In fact, part of the family business 
was attributed to a run by housewives for 
the same reasons as induced business men 
to bring their stocks up. Directions also 
continue very good. The larger volume of 
business with the turn of the year, as com- 
pared with the slackness during the first few 
weeks of 1941, imparted a spirit of optimism 
to the trade generally, although there are 
complaints against diminishing profits as 
compared with rising sales volume. | or- 
eign trade routine, but improved to Cuba 
and the South and Central American cvun- 
tries. 

Quotations, July 17: spring fancy patent 
$8.50@8.60 bbl, top bakery patents $4.90 
@7, standard patent $6.80@6.90, spring 
straights $6.70@6.80, spring first clears $6@ 
6.10, soft winter short patent $7.25@7.35, 
pastry $6.15@6.25. 


New York: Buying activity has brought 
a satisfactory volume of sales. All classes 
of the trade interested and bought in de- 
grees ranging from normal requirement: to 
moderate future commitments. The interest 
lessened as markets moved higher and only 
a limited inquiry persisted at the close when 
with sufficient bookings to cover moderate 
estimates of requirements buyers decided 
to wait later action of grain. 

Both springs and Kansas flours shared in 
the business, with standard patents and 
high glutens equally attractive. An inter- 
esting phase in the Northwest was an ex- 
tremely wide range that existed on standard 
patents, where the selling prices of some 
mills were nearly $1 under the asking prices 
of others. This was partly accounted for 
by the flours which some mills were offer- 
ing 20c below their regular grades, which 
on analysis fall into the category of a ood 
flour on this crop, and attract certain buy- 
ers because of their price. Many mills 
tightened up on clears and some who had 
few to offer asked more for them than the 
higher grades of others were rated. Cake 
flours from the East very difficult to obtain 
and many brokers could get no quotations 
from their Pennsylvania and Maryland con- 
nections. 

The situation at Brooklyn Eastern Dis- 
trict Terminals shows no improvement, as 
permits continue difficult to obtain, some- 
times with a resulting delay of a week 
before flour could be transferred to it. 
Brokers report that some weeks no permits 
at all are issued to them, making a trying 
situation. 

Quotations, Jan. 17: spring high glutens $7 
@7.40, standard patents $6.60@7, clears $6.20 
@6.60, Texas high glutens $6.45@6.65, Kan- 
sas high glutens $6.50@6.75, 95's $.45@ 
6.65, clears $5.40@5.60, soft winter straights 
$6@6.65. 


Boston: New business reported better, but 
the improvement of short duration; some 
buyers coming in for limited supplies when 
the market turned strong following action 
by the U. S. Senate on parity payments on 
wheat. Increase wiped out the following 
day after the President's comments on this 
question. Number of bookings increased, 
but no round lots of substantial siz re- 
ported, anything over 500 bbls being un- 
usually scarce; interest subsided when mar- 
ket turned downward and the remainder 
of the week buying was dull. Bakery types, 
particularly spring and southwestern pat- 
ents, in demand and there is brisk buying 
on family flour. Consumer tendencies toward 
hoarding credited with being the reason for 
greater demand for family flour. Shi) ping 
directions greatly improved, according t? 
mill agents. Mill quotations usually 








A SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS q 
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Week-end flour quotations, per bbl of 196 lbs, packed 





in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati tNasb ville 


Spring first patent 


AGAMH=) 


- 
ns om: 


oo 


8. anatiie Standard sasentin 


‘Toronto sewinntnes 
$7. re 4H aw 55 at 60@8.80 
@ 


Spring top patent{.. 
Spring second pat.{. 

Spring first clearf... a @.. 
‘sastevtite prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In jutes, Fort William basis 


Soft winter straight.. 


*Includes near-by atreights. 


7.20 $6.95@ 7.10 $7.25@ 7.50 $6.95% 7.30 
7.00 6.80@ 6.95 6.75@ 7.00 6.65 6.95 


6.35 6.45@ 6.7 5.50@ 5.75 ease@ oes 
6.90 6.80@ 6.95 6.75@ 7.00 6.50% 6.95 
6.70 6.65@ 6.80 6.25@ 6.50 6.20@ 6.50 
Kini re. Pere 5.00@ 5.25 woes @ oss 
ae 6.15@ 6.35 6.25@ 6.50 6.80@ 7.55 
5.95 5.90@ 6.15 6.00@ 6.25 6.50@ 6.80 
pak 5.70@ 5.90 4.75@ 5.00 5.90@ 6.20 
5.60 PES, Week 4.25@ 4.50 a 
stow Terk . 3.75@ 4.00 ‘i 
Toronto cowinnipes 


Spring exports§ ........ 27s 2d 
Ontario 90% patentst....$5.45 


. 198-lb jutes. tSecond-hand jutes. §140-Ib jutes 


ttF.o.b. Atlantic ports. 
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higher. Quotations, Jan. 16: spring high 
glutens $7.10@7.30, short patents $6.95@ 
7,10, standard patents $6.80@6.95, first clears 
$6.45@6.75; southwestern short patents $6.80 
@6.95, standard patents $6.65@6.80, Texas 
short patents $6.95@7.05, standard patents 
$6.80@6.95, soft winter patents $6.15 @6.35, 
straights $5.90@6.15, clears $5.70@5.90. 

Baltimore: Quotations on all grades in- 
creased 10c bbl on Monday and another 1l0c 
on Saturday, making a net increase of 20c; 
demand about steady; receipts, 17,202 bbls, 
a decrease of 4,482 bbls from the previous 
week. Quotations, Jan. 17: spring first pat- 
ent $6.90@7.15, standard $6.65@6.85, hard 
winter short patent $6.55@6.75, 95% $6.35 
@6.60, soft winter short patent $6.70@7.40, 
straight $5.30@5.65. 

Philadelphia: Firmer in sympathy with 
the upward movement of wheat, but buyers 
operate cautiously and the volume of_busi- 
ness consummated only moderate. Prices 
show net advance for week of about l0c. 
Quotations, Jan. 17: spring wheat short 
patent $7.05@7.20, standard patent $6.80@7, 
first spring clear $6.20@6.35, hard winter 
short patent $6.70@6.90, 95% $6.55@6.70, 
soft winter straights $5.20@5.95. 

Pittsburgh: Moderate lots booked, with 
average sized bakers the principal takers. 
Prices showed an advance of 15c bbl on 
all grades. Sales were confined to scattered 
lots, single cars and less. Mill agents re- 
ported active interest in market conditions 
by all types of consumers. Bulk of business 
handied was for 30-60 day delivery ane 


principally for keeping stocks intact. Fam- 
ily flour demand improved. Demand for 
clears and soft winters good. Quotations, 


Jan. 17: spring short patent $6.85@7.10, 
standard patent $6.60@6.80, hard winter 
short patent $6.40@6.55, standard patent 
$6.300 6.45, low protein hard winter stand- 
ard patent $6.25@6.35, spring clears $6.30 
@6.55, soft winters $5.15@5.30, bulk. 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Small buying flurry early 
in week, influenced by Senate approval of 
price control bill. Total volume small. Later 
prices lost nearly all gains and buyers lost 
interest. Prices 5@10c,bbl higher. South- 
western hard wheat met best demand, with 
limited interest in spring wheat and mid- 
western soft wheat. Small lot of Pacific 
Coast flour for all-rail delivery purchased, 
but generally little activity in this type 
because of transportation difficulties. Ship- 
ping directions good, likewise deliveries. 
Bread and cake production good to normal, 
likewise cracker and macaroni. 

Quotations, Jan. 17: hard spring wheat 
family patent $7.35@7.65, first patent $7.15 
@7.35, standard patent $6.85@7.05, fancy 
clear $6.30@6.55, first clear $6.05@6.25, sec- 
ond clear $5.45@5.85; hard winter wheat 
family patent $6.45@6.70, bakers short pat- 
ent $6.20@6.45, 95% $6@6.20, first clear 
$5.10@5.70, second clear $4.70@5; soft wheat 
short patent $6.70@7.30, straight $5.95@ 
6.30, first clear $5.05@5.40. 


Atlanta: Trading picking up with all 
sides. Blenders purchased nice amounts of 
soft wheat 95% and patents. Shipping di- 
rections on schedule. Family flour sales 
much better, being especially good first of 
week for immediate and deferred shipment. 
Deliveries quiet to fairly good. Interest 
from bakers showed considerable improve- 
ment. Purchases from 2,000 to 10,000 bbls. 
Movement on contracts fair to good. Prices 
advanced 5@15c, bakery and blending flours 
climbing up more than family. 

Quotations, Jan, 17: spring wheat bakers 
short patent $6.95@7.45, standard patent 
$6.85@7.20, straight $6.75@7, first spring 
bakery clear $6.55@7, hard winter wheat 
family short patent $7.30@7.40, fancy patent 
$6.90@7, standard patent $6.90@7, special 
or low grade $6.50@6.60’", 95% $7@7.10, 
bakery short patent $6.65@6.95, standard 
patent $6.55@6.85, straight $6.45@6.75, low 
protein 95% $6.25@6.35, bulk; hard wheat 
first clear $5.40@5.60, bulk; second clear 
$5@5.20, bulk; soft wheat family short 
patent $7.60@7.80, fancy patent $7.20@7.40, 
Special or low grade $6.80@7, 95% $6.85@ 
7.05; soft wheat short patent, bulk basis 
$6.40@6.55; soft wheat 95%  $6.10@6.30, 
bulk; straight $6@6.20, bulk; fancy cut-off 
$5.55@5.70, bulk; first clear $5.35@5.45, bulk; 
second clear $4.95@5.05, bulk; self-rising 
family flour quoted 25c higher. 


Nashville: Sales to local blenders were 
only fair this week, as the buyers were 
hesitant about making additional bookings 
after decline in prices. However, they are 
carrying fairly good stocks and if market 
Should decline further, want to be in posi- 
tion to make extra bookings. Sales to 
jobbers, merchants and retailers in South 
and Southeast are picking up and it is be- 
lieved that buying season is now on. These 
buyers have bought reasonable-sized lots for 
30- and 60-day shipment and are ordering 
out flour against old contracts in a very 
Satisfactory way. 

Local bakers report that their sales con- 
tinue good and about half of the large 
bakers have bought good quantities of flour 
within past two weeks. Their floor stocks 
are moderate and they are now booked for 
Some 60 to 90 days ahead. 

Flour prices are approximately 10c higher 
than a week ago. Quotations, Jan. 17: soft 
Winter wheat short patent $6.80@7.55, stand- 
ard patent $6.50@6.80, fancy patent $6.20 
@6.50, clears $5.90@6.20, hard winter wheat 
short patent $6.50@6.95, standard patent 
$6.20@ 6.50, spring wheat short patent $6.95 
@7.30, standard patent $6.65@6.95. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Seattle: Markets remain quiet and firm- 
er, with buyers showing better interest; 
Sales showing some improvement, but vol- 
ay is still light. No export business of 

¥y consequence. Loss of the Philippine 
markets has hurt the mills. South Ameri- 
ee business, while it continues in parcel 
¢ S, in the aggregate has never amounted 
© any volume. Quotations, f.o.b. Seattle 


Tacoma, Jan. 17: family patent $7.35@ 
-55, bluestem $7.20 @7.35, 


straight’ soft 
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white $6.10@6.25, pastry $6.10@6.30, Dakota 


$7.15@7.35, Montana $6.90@7.10. 
Portland: Bookings in Southeast quite 
extensive. Interior mills are doing business 


mainly by rail, with virtually nothing from 
coast mills, although one mill is getting 
some of this trade. Prices low, but interior 
mills replacing export business with that of 
Southeast as much as possible to keep mills 
operating. Prices generally around $5.70, 
delivered Nashville, with other points on 
higher freight rate correspondingly. Cali- 
fornia domestic trade good, with steady 
business from bakers and cracker manufac- 
turers. Export business very quiet. South 
American trade comparatively small. Little 
army business booked, as terms have not yet 
been set up whereby mills can bid on 
business. 

Quotations, Jan. 17: soft wheat straights 
$5.70, delivered Nashville; f.o.b. mill, all 
Montana $6.45@6.65; bluestem bakers, un- 
bleached $6.20@6.40; bluestem bakers $6@G 
6.20, Big Bend bluestem $5.95@6.15, cake 
$7.70@7.90, pastry $5.10@5.30, pie $5.10@ 
5.30, fancy hard wheat clears $6@6.20; whole 
wheat, 100% $5.95@6.15, graham $5.05@5.25, 
cracked wheat $5.05@5.25. 

San Francisco: Prices continue very firm, 
but business slow and interest in further 
purchases dull. Quotations, Jan. 17: eastern 
family patents $8.80@9, California family 
patents $8.60@8.80, Oregon-Washington blue- 
stem blends $6.20@6.40, northern hard wheat 
patents $6.10@6.30, pastry $5.30@5.60, Da- 
kota standard patents $6.50@6.70, Idaho 
hard wheat patents $6.20@6.40, Montana 
spring wheat patents $6.50@6.70, Montana 
standard patents $6.20@6.40, California blue- 
stem patents $5.80@6, California pastry $5.20 
@5.40 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto: Spring wheat flour business quiet 
and competition among mills keen, with dis- 
astrous consequences to _ prices. This is 
about only cereal product which is selling 
under ceiling levels. It is difficult to un- 
derstand how. mills can afford to sell flour 
at some of the quotations reported, par- 
ticularly in view of fact that millfeed prices 
are pegged and spring wheat market is 
strengthening rather than weakening.  Sit- 
uation is such that many mills are disin- 
clined to do any booking until conditions 
become more normal. Lists are unchanged, 
but unfortunately are not being adhered 
to. Quotations, Jan. 17: top patents $5.25 
bbl, seconds $4.50, bakers $4.30, in 98's, 
jute, car lots, net cash, track, Toronto- 
Montreal territory. 

Spring wheat flour exporting business ac- 
tive during week. Sales made to Great 
Britain for both Atlantic and Pacific Coast 
shipment. Apparently orders were for sub- 
stantial quantities and mills have a good 
run now in sight. In addition to this U. K. 
business the West Indies were taking the 
usual quantities, but no other market was 
interested. For February shipment the price 
has advanced 3d. Quotations, Jan. 17: 
vitaminized flour for shipment to the United 
Kingdom 27s 3d per 280 Ibs, jute, f.o.b, 
Montreal, January; 27s 6d February. 

Pure Ontario winter wheat flour is offer- 
ing at $5.45 bbl, in second-hand jutes, f.o.b. 
Montreal, and $5.10, bulk lots for export, in 
buyers’ bags, but sales are at a minimum. 
These prices too high in comparison with 
springs. Bids are few and highest reported 
was about 30c bbl under these figures, but 
many were considerably lower. Blends are 
attracting a little more interest and are 
quoted at $5.10 bbl, in second-hand jutes, 
Montreal, and $4.85, bulk lots. Prices of- 
fered by importers in West Indies for pure 
Ontario winters work out around $4.50 bbl, 
bulk, which makes business impossible. Win- 
ter wheat mills are having a hard time 
because of regulations which prohibit any 
increase in their price of flour beyond what 
each mill was selling flour at\in the ceiling 
price period, whereas all farmers are al- 
lowed to charge the highest price paid for 
wheat anywhere in the province during 
that time. 

Ontario winter wheat is scarce. Farmers 
are using this grain for feeding purposes 
notwithstanding its high level. Ceiling 
prices are being paid (Jan. 17), namely 
$1.12@1.14 bu, f.o.b. shipping points. 


Winnipeg: Canadian flour business was 
featured by large sales to United Kingdom 
and domestic bakers. United Kingdom took 
slightly more than 3,000,000 bus, in terms of 
wheat, and, in addition, it was rumored that 
a few minor lots had been sold to the West 
Indies. No figure was placed on amount 
of flour contracted by Canadian bakers, but 
the total was described as large. Mill 
production had fallen off recently, but will 
be stepped up again as a result of the new 
business. Supplies are moving freely. Quo- 
tations, Jan. 17: top patent springs for 
delivery between Fort William and _ the 
British Columbia boundary, $5.20, cottons; 
seconds, $4.70; second patents to bakers, 
$4.50. 


Vancouver: While export flour sales out 
of this port continued at a standstill during 
the week, there were reports that the order 
placed here some time ago by Russia for 
5,500 tons would almost certainly be moved 
despite the fact that the business had been 
canceled a month ago. Marking the first 
shipment of Australian flour to be landed 
here in nearly a year, a parcel of 2,433 
bbls valued at $8,539 was imported in No- 
vember. It is understood that permission 
was given for this import only on the un- 
derstanding that it would be used entirely 
for manufacturing purposes on the same 
basis as some American flour was brought 
in here last fall. At any rate no Australian 
flour has been offered in local stores for 
months. 

The domestic hard wheat flour trade re- 
mained fairly active during the week, with 
prices steady. In fact, there has been no 


change in quotations since Dec. 1, when price 
ceiling regulations went into effect. On a 
cash basis 98's cottons are quoted at $5.60 
for first patents and $4.90 for bakers pat- 
ents. Ontario pastry flour is in good de- 
mand, being offered to the trade at $7.60, 
unchanged. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Quotations Tuesday, Jan. 20 

Minneapolis: Main feature to market is 
scarcity of spot feed, and lack of offerings 
for deferred shipment. Shipping directions 
on flour extremely light, so that anticipated 
increase in production is still deferred. Cur- 
rent production is barely sufficient to take 
care of mill-door and mixed-car trade, leav- 
ing very little to be applied against old con- 
tracts. Shutting off of Canadian imports 
last week caused freer inquiry from the 
East, which only complicated situation and 
forced prices upward. Mixers want midds. 
and these have advanced more than bran. 
Minneapolis basis: bran $33.75, std. midds. 
$34@ 34.50, flour midds. and red dog $35. 

Kansas City: Feed values for later 
months slipping on CCC announcement of 
intention to sell wheat for feed; current 
month tight on low production; bran $32.25 
@ 32.50, gray shorts $33.25@33.50. 

Oklahoma City: Good demand; prices ad- 
vanced $2 on each class; bran $1.70@1.75 
per bag of 100 Ibs, mill run $1.75@1.80, 
shorts $1.80@1.85. 

Omaha: Heavy demand; sales large; 
bran $32, pure bran $32.50, brown shorts 
$33.50, gray shorts $34, flour midds. $34, 
red dog feed $36. 

Denver: Good; trend firm; supply ample; 
bran, std. red $29, red mill run $30, white 
$31; shorts, gray $32, brown $33; red dog, 
$34. 

Hutchinson: Active, especially for bran; 
trend higher; supply inadequate; bran $32, 
mill run $33, gray shorts $34 (Kansas City 
basis). 

Salina: Good; trend sharply higher; sup- 
ply insufficient to take care of trade needs 
at present time; basis Kansas City: std. 
bran $32.50@33, gray shorts $33.75@ 34.25. 

Fort Worth: Good; trend higher; supply 
no more than sufficient; wheat bran $34.40 
@ 35, gray shorts $38.40@39, white shorts $40 
@41, car lots, del. TCP or Galveston do- 
mestic rate. 

Chicago: Good most of the week; trend 
firmer; supply moderate; spring bran $34.75 
@35, hard winter bran $34.50@34.75, std. 
midds. $35@35.50, flour midds. $36, red dog 
$36.50. 

Louis: Bran $35@35.25, pure bran 
5 gray shorts $36@36.25, brown 
50@ 35.75, red dog $37.50. 












shorts $3 


profits? 


to 52%. 


to 81%. 


SALES INCREASED 


Up to 81% 


IN 12 MAJOR MARKETS 
thru New ENRIGHT Sales Plan! 


Want to increase your dark bread sales and 


Without obligation send me your 6-Point Program for 
increasing sales of Whole Wheat Bread. 


41 


Toledo: Now at highest levels of crop 
and fairly strong and holding at present 
prices; soft winter wheat bran $36.50, mixed 
feed $36.25@36.50, flour midds. $36@36.50, 
std. $36; very close range. 


Cincinnati: Demand on millfeeds is good, 
with the trend higher and supplies ade- 
quate; red dog not offered; bran $38.75@ 
39, gray shorts $39.80@40, brown $39.30. 


Buffalo: Exceeded supply; active inquiry 
from dealers and mixed car manufacturers 
and further restrictions on feed exports 
from Canada caused flurry among buyers; 
offerings very moderate; trend firm with 
indications of another general price ad- 
vance; supply light; bran $38, std. midds 
$38, flour midds. $38, second, clears $41, red 
dog $38, heavy mixed feeds $38. 


New York: Weak; trend firm; supply 
plentiful; bran $39, std. midds. $38.50, flour 
midds, $39.50, red dog $39.50. 


Boston: Demand remains good for near- 
by needs; quotations again higher; offerings 
adequate to cover demand, but there is no 
pressure to sell and it is far from a buyers’ 
market; West a shade under Buffalo; there 
are a few scattered offerings of Canadian 
feeds usually 50c per ton under domestic; 
spring and winter bran $41.50@42.50, std. 
midds. $41@41.50, flour midds. $42@42.50, 
red dog $41.50. 


Baltimore: Good; trend strong; supply 
light; std. bran $38.75, pure soft winter 
bran $39, std. midds. $38.50, flour midds. $38, 
red dog $38.50. 

Philadelphia: Improved; trend higher; 
supply limited; bran, std. $41@41.50, pure 
spring $41.50@42, hard winter $41.50@42, 
soft winter nominal; midds., std. $41.50@42, 
flour $41.50@42, red dog $42@42.50. 

Pittsburgh: Active; trend higher and firm; 
supply adequate; spring bran $39.65, red 
dog $40.90. 

Atlanta: Fair; trend unsteady; supply 
ample; while colder weather brought an 
increase in sales, feeders were still drawing 
from home supplies of grains and roughages 
to take care of most of their needs; bran 
$40@41, gray shorts $41.50@42.50, — std. 
midds. $42@42.50, rye midds. $37@37.50, 
red dog $43.50@46. 

Nashville: Demand only for immediate 
requirements, as farmers are feeding home- 
grown products and prices are higher than 
buyers want to pay; bran quoted $36.50@ 
37.50, std. midds. $37.50@38.50, gray shorts 
$38.50 @ 39.50. 

Seattle: Improved; trend strong; supply 
fair; $35@36. 

Portland: Std. mill run $36, bran $37, 
shorts $38, midds. $41. 

Ogden: Business good during past week, 
with demand and supply about equal, deal- 
ers report; there was some excitement dur- 
ing the past week’ with advance in wheat; 
forward buying after first of year was 
good, with trade booked for next four 

















Look at these sales increases in cities where the 
Enright 6-Point Plan has been used: 


In Cities of a million or more population, sales 
increased from 12% to 14%. 


In Cities of 200,000 or more, sales spurted 7% 


In Cities of less than 100,000, sales zoomed 50% 


a ~ MA, THIS COUPON (Crt 
Adelaide Enright, Pres. 


Old Fashioned Millers, Inc., 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


IGHT’S “ALL O’ THE WHEAT”’ FLOUR 
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The Quaker Line 


QUAKER FLOUR 
RED-TOP FLOUR 
AUNT JEMIMA CORNMEAL 
FULL-0-PEP POULTRY FEEDS 
QUAKER LIVESTOCK FEEDS 
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The Quaker Oats @mpan 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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The Quaker Oats Company 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours Feeds All Milled Products 


ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 




















MELLOW CREAM CAKE FLOUR 


Made from SELECTED PURE SOFT WHEATS 


NORTHWESTERN ELEVATOR & MILL COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buttaio, N. y. 














“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 


Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.FisHer,Megr. BELGRADE, MONT. 








THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 


“Golden Loaf” t's 0x: 


and— 
The Flour with Py Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 














UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea, Mich. 











NATIONAL MILLING CO. 


Empress 
High Gluten Patent 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


“CREMO”’ 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 














Jones-HETTELSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


600 Mutual Building Kansas City, Missouri 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING Co. 


Designers and. Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE 











BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


























months; shipments are coming in good, and 
mills are operating full time. Quotations 
stationary. To Utah and Idaho dealers: 
red bran and mill run $34, blended $34, 
white $34.50, midds. $40.50, carload lots, 
f.o.b. Ogden. Denver prices: red bran and 
mill run $39, blended $39, white $39.50, 
midds. $45.50 ton. California prices: red 
bran and mill run $41, blended $41, white 
$41.50, midds, $47.50, car lots, f.o.b. Los 
Angeles. Millfeed prices for San Francisco 
shipments quoted 50c under Los Angeles, 

San Francisco: Prices continue firm, with 
offerings light and demand only fair; Kan- 
sas bran, $41@41.50; Utah-Idaho: red mill 
run $39.50@40, blended $40@40.50, white $41 
@41.50; Oregon-Washington: red mill run 
$39.50@40, std. $40@40.50, white $40.50@ 
41, white bran $42@42.50, midds. $44@44.50, 
shorts $43@43.50; Montana: bran and mill 
run $41@41.50; California: blended mill run 
$40@40.50, white $40.50@41. 

Los Angeles: Fair; trend steady; supply 
limited; Kansas bran $40, local midds. $45, 
local mill run $39.§0. 

Toronto-Montreal: Trend steady; demand 
good; offerings scarce; under the permit sys- 
tem allowing mills to ship out 50% of their 
millfeed production from export flour orders 
too much millfeed has been going out of 
the country, leaving domestic market short; 
consequently, government has prohibited ex- 
port shipments of millfeed from Canada 
completely for two weeks. At that time, if 
domestic supplies are sufficient, ban will be 
lifted. To arrive at true value of millfeed 
to buyers in Canada it is necessary to de- 
duct $4.50 ton (amount of freight subsidy) 
from the following ceiling levels. Bran $29, 
shorts $30, midds. $33 ton, net cash, bags 
included, mixed or straight cars, track, 
Montreal freights. 

Winnipeg: Demand good and supplies are 
moving freely to eastern Canada; very few 
stocks being held in western Canada; sales 
in prairie provinces unimportant; bran $28, 
shorts $29, Man. and Sask; Alta. bran $26.50, 
shorts $27.50; small lots ex-country elevators 
and warehouses $3 extra, 

Vancouver: Trend steady; domestic de- 
mand is very good and has increased ma- 
terially in the past month; mills report dif- 
ficulty in taking all orders for feed due to 
lack of government shipping facilities and 
almost total elimination of a flour market 
in the Orient. Stocks here are on the 
short side, with orders being received more 
rapidly than supplies can be taken in; prices 
unchanged, with no quotation on feed flour, 
which is far out of line; bran $30.80, shorts 
$31.80, midds. $34.80. 


RYE PRODUCTS 








Minneapolis and Interior Minnesota: Aside 
from a few car lot sales, no business of 
importance reported. Trade is hanging back. 
Those who missed booking at low levels 
are ‘apparently waiting for market to fall 
off again. Shipping directions are almost as 
scarce as new orders. Prices steady. Pure 
white rye flour $4.80@5.10 bbl, in 98-Ib 
cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, pure medium 
$4.60@4.90, pure dark $4@4.40. 

Pittsburgh: Demand improved; trend high- 
er; supply ample; pure rye flour $5.25@ 
5.40, medium $4.95@5.05, dark $4.10@4.25. 

Philadelphia: Firm and advanced 25c, but 
demand only moderate; white patent $5.45 
@ 5.60. 

New York: Rye flour did not share as 
strongly in the sales as wheat. Only lim- 
ited to moderate business reported; pure 
white patents $5.20@5.60. 

St. Louis: Prices advanced 40c; sales and 
shipping instructions fair; pure white flour 
$5.60 bbl, medium $5.40, dark $4.90, rye 
meal $5.20. 

Buffalo: Demand fairly good; trend 
steady; supply ample; dark $5.20, medium 
$5.70, white $5.90. 


Cincinnati: Demand steady; trend steady; 
light $4.25@4.50, medium $4@4.25, dark 
$3.75 @4. 


Portland: Pure dark rye $5.50@5.60, me- 
dium dark rye $5.55@5.65, Wisconsin pure 
straight $6.10@6.20, Wisconsin white patent 
$6.35 @6.45. 

Chicago: Prices advanced too fast for 
most users, so only scattered single cars 
sold; directions fair; white patent $4.80@ 
5.05, medium $4.60@4.85, dark $3.70@4.20. 

Baltimore: Rye flour increased 20c bbl; 
No. 2 rye steady; demand little changed; 
rye flour, dark to white $4.40@5.10 bbl; 
No. 2 rye, 85@90c bu; rye stock in local 
elevators decreased 14,026 bus during the 
week to a total of 133,633 bus. 





SEMOLINA MARKETS 





Minneapolis: Somewhat improved sales 
were reported last week; no large quantity, 
but any buying was an improvement, after 
a long, dull spell. Another encouraging fea- 
ture was a pick-up in shipping directions; 
prices unchanged; fancy No. 1 semolina 
$6.30@6.40 bbl, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
standard No. 1 $6@6.10, granular $5.90@6. 

In the week ended Jan. 17, nine Minne- 
apolis and interior mills made 77,599 bbls 
durum products, against 79,680 in the pre- 
vious week. 

Chicago: Scattered sales of one and two 
cars made; No. 1 semolina, $6.60@6.75. 

Pittsburgh: Demand moderate; trend high- 
er; supply ample; No. 1 $7.10, nominal. 

Philadelphia: Moderate inquiry and prices 
10c higher; No. 1 durum semolina, $6.85 
@6.95. 

Buffalo: Price bulge caused light durum 
sales; buyers apparently trying to buck the 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 


5,000 Bbls Capacity 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 844 Rush St. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation, 
1209 Statler Bldg. 








ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 











It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 — 














“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


Chamber of Commerce - MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO” 








Red River 
Milling Company 


FERGUS FALLS, MINNESOTA 
Montana and North Dakota Wheat 
used exclusively 
Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
“ ” “ ” 
CERES No. Al 
Highest Quality @ Highest Quality 

ar ar 
Spring Wheat Spring Wheat 
Flour Flour 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICE: 
510 Hodgson Building, MINNEAPOLIS 








ALL TYPES 
OF FLOURS 


To Meet Modern Baking 
Needs 


a 
FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS Daily 











Farco MiLt Company 
Millers of Hard Spring Wheat 
Flour made from the famous 
Red River Valley Wheat. 


FARGO, N. D. 
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trend as market tends to work higher; 
shipping directions good; trend firm; supply 
fair; No. $7.60; durum fancy patent, 
$7.60; macaroni flour, $6.70; first clear, 
$5.40; second clear, $4.45; durum granular, 
$7.10. 

St. Louis: Prices steady to l15c lower; 
sales and shipping instructions fair; first 
grade semolina $7.45, granular $7, No. 3 
$6.80, durum fancy patent $7.45. 


OATMEAL MARKETS 








Toronto-Montreal: Busliness in oat prod- 
ucts is steady; cold weather has stimulated 
sales in domestic markets and there is also 
a good export inquiry recently. Prices are 
unchanged. Quotations, Jan. 17: rolled oats 
$3.25 per 80-lb bag, delivered, mixed cars, 
Toronto- Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Domestic trade in rolled oats 
and oatmeal good, but no new export busi- 
ness reported for some time; supplies light; 
stocks of high grade milling oats light and 
firmly held. Quotations, :Jan. 17: rolled 
oats, in 80-lb sacks $3.25 in three prairie 
provinces; oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, 20% over 
rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
Jan. 19 at $3.85 per 90 lbs, bulk; 20-o0z 
packages $2.20 case; 48-oz package $2.35. 





Flour and Grain Receipts and Shipments 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
at the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Jan. 17, as compiled by the 
Daily Trade Bulletint, flour given in barrels, 
grain in bushels (000’s omitted throughout): 




















RECEIPTS 
Flour Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
Chicago ...... 223 148 1,753 579 46 
Duluth ....... ee 287 13 18 30 
Indianapolis .. ee 54 626 128 2 
Kansas City .. ee 887 577 34 ee 
Milwaukee ... 16 7 65 ve 26 
Minneapolis ... -- 1,545 536 6387 239 
Omaha ....... ee 193 616 38 es 
BOOTIA ccccccee 38 27 779 36 26 
Sioux City .... os 43 279 26 I 
St. Joseph .... e% 109 161 36 es 
St. Louis ..... 135 290 237 36 5 
Wichita ...... oe 218 oe ee 
Totals ...... 412 3,808 5,632 1,568 381 
Seaboard— 
Baltimore .... 16 412 11 12 13 
BUNTON, cc cccce 18 50 ee 4 oe 
Galveston .... ee 171 oe ee 
New York .... 179 383 ee ee ee 
New Orleans.. 21 12 42 12 ee 
Philadelphia . 32 21 4 7 oe 
Wetals <cccce 266 *1,049 57 35 13 











4,857 5,689 1,603 394 


Grand totals. 678 
658 3,479 3,330 1,425 255 


Last week .... 











Last year .... 559 2,718 5,852 1,019 236 

*660,000 bus bonded. 

SHIPMENTS 

Primary points— 
Chicago ...... 128 418 981 624 46 
BROTH ceccces oe 96 8 3 31 
Indianapolis .. os 2 284 54 9 
Kansas City .. 126 695 429 44 17 
Milwaukee ... 7 3 90 29 13 
Minneapolis .. 112 498 325 5639 96 
eee es 48 392 34 ee 
BPI sss ccces 35 53 284 24 13 
Sioux City ... ee ~ 208 6 5 
St. Joseph .... es 84 65 34 es 
me. Lowilg ..... 102 248 103 16 26 
Wichita ...... — 252 ee ee 

oo 510 2,424 3,169 1,407 256 

Seaboard— 
Baltimore .... oa 713 
Philadelphia .. . 40 

| oe *753 

















Grand totals. 510 3,177 3,169 1,407 256 
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Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Jan. 16, 1942, and receipts 
and shipments during the past week, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 























minals ....... 103,845 586 2,087 4,272 
Private terminals oe oe 35 6 
Winter storage— 
BRORE coccccce 1,726 es 
eer 105,571 586 2,122 4,278 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster 18,091 117 57 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VWRCOTR wccsccce 17,900 43 7 
GCROPCRTE ccccsce 2,617 
Vustoria .ccccces 1,025 
Prince Rupert ... 1,206 ‘ 

WORMS cccccess 146,410 586 2,282 4,342 
WORF BHO cccecss 121,619 1,344 2,036 1,336 
Receipts during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 2,476 21 57 93 
Pacific seaboard.. 16 . 2 as 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

TREES cccccces 18 s 4 
ee ree 2,510 21 64 93 


Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Port Arthur— 

Pn <tbeweskoe 398 16 437 248 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 








WECOTS cccccccs 192 4 ee 
Pacific seaboard.. 71 2 3 
We cccuesss 661 16 443 251 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1941-Jan. 16, 1942 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..127,159 1,277 10,883 14,778 
ee 181 80 


Pacific seaboard... 1,533 
Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 
oo ea 331 we 95 39 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1941-Jan. 16, 1942 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar..103,187 1,337 11,289 11,640 
Pacific seaboard.. 966 ‘ 85 42 
Int. public and 
semi-public ele- 


WED: sseeeuns 2,385 1 50 30 





Millfeed Futures Open Interest 

Following table shows open contracts at 

Kansas City and St. Louis on Jan. 19, in 

tons. This is the short side of contracts 

only, there being an equal number of tons 
open on the long side. 

Kansas City St. Louis *St. Louis 

Bran Shorts Shorts Bran Midds. 








January 2,375 675 1,300 100 
February 4,725 2,500 500 3,500 100 
March 8,450 7,400 700 4,500 300 
BOUT ciect 5,500 4,500 400 2,200 300 
MAY ccccce 2,725 2,300 300 4,400 ee 
TUNE ceceee 2,600 as -. 4,050 100 

Totals ..26,375 17,375 2,200 19,950 900 


*Delivered in Chicago. 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 
at principal primary points for the week 
ending Jan. 17, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments’ Stocks 
1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 
276 126 57 4 3,534 4,995 
ee 6 os -- 1,869 241 


Minneapolis 
DUIMER ccccces 





Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at the 
principal distributing centers for the week 
ending Jan. 17, in tons, with comparisons: 


7—-Receipts— -—Shipments— 


1942 1 2 
Last week .... 502 2,935 2,602 1,554 289 Minneapolis a ae oe 
Last year .... 469 3,327 2,283 842 296 Kansas City 2,800 2,800 6,075 3.875 
*Bonded. tSome allowance should be Philadelphia .. 260 380 eee coe 
made for duplication. Milwaukee ..:.. 20 20 2,580 3,000 
— 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted), of date Jan. 17, and corresponding date of a 








year ago: 
o—Wheat—, -——Corn -—Oats—7",  -—Rye—_. 7—Barley— 
1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 1942 1941 
ee ee 8,019 443 690 1,167 6 15 133 91 6 3 
Se ee 8,075 4,190 7,793 1,149 541 1,049 3,479 407 410 569 
er ee 5,145 4,789 oe 251 a 122 205 2% 332 467 
EE hors Wi nb.6-0-% :0.0-s 14,914 11,303 9,158 12,958 2,889 891 2,465 1,602 457 663 
DT “taésne0008 ee 353 283 187 es 2,242 199 és ee 
a ee 125 100 2 3 4 5 2 2 240 160 
| ee 30,577 18,439 3,850 2,567 1,038 90 1,319 788 1,316 474 
ee 11,123 9,102 752 1,014 126 122 29 1 220 16 
a 5,214 1,007 oe 86 . os . 
mutchingon ........... 10,189 7,679 oe os se ee as - 
Indianapolis ........... 1,823 1,945 1,601 905 401 569 42 214 oe o* 
| eee 35,529 30,705 2,314 7,939 249 76 431 363 410 5 
ol 2,718 647 1,434 3,778 261 41 870 310 1,002 1,164 
SNE es ware nee ain . - ee ee es => 479 - ca es 
Minneapolis ........... 39,181 26,384 2,634 10,158 1,525 1,084 4,572 1,872 3,908 3,991 
New Orleans .......... 1,883 63 151 408 8 190. se 1 - as 
 } ear 541 72 344 49 50 ii 38 39 «> 5 
MEE 3645666506000 24 oe 78 ee ee oe oe ae re oi 
ge SS aaae 13,808 8,219 6,006 13,523 354 28 406 4 183 4 
allies i k.c00 64 1,250 792 252 685 7“ 2 a6 7 156 192 
Philadelphia ........... 2,310 243 525 141 19 10 12 2 1 2 
> BMI 8 so vcsc ccc ccs 6,239 6,635 1,880 1,473 391 295 92 6 19 2 
Sioux SE maine s 5k an's > 1,685 748 1,495 1,666 85 71 se - 20 10 
St. RY Cul eda 6 x04 6,202 4,026 687 2,800 102 154 8 8 31 2 
Es bn oc wae 7,860 4,082 7 3 4 oe 6 27 és 
ae 214,797 141,896 41,827 62,723 8,053 4,815 16,830 5,910 8,738 7,729 





ENRICHED BREAD IMPORTANT 
IN THIS NATION’S NUTRITION, 
PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS HEAR 


Pirrspurcu, Pa.—Bakers should make 
enriched bread as their part in the na- 
tional nutrition program, Paul L. Cor- 
nell, consultant to the Nutrition Division 
Office of Defense, Health and Welfare 
Service, declared before the annual con- 
vention of the Pennsylvania Bakers Asso- 
ciation, in session Jan. 11-13. 

The public will be educated to the value 
of nutrition, Mr. Cornell stated, and 
bakers must be ready to do their part. 
G. Leonard Conly, of Philadelphia, presi- 
dent of the association, also stressed the 
need for a nutritionally strong America 
and predicted that the government 
would assume an increasingly important 
part in the operation of the industry. 

In a discussion of the problems of the 
wholesale baker, it was pointed out that 
the independent retail grocer will most 
likely become a more important distribut- 
ing factor. All possible savings must be 
made in the distribution of products and 
in the operation of delivery equipment, 
it was said. 

John T. McCarthy, consultant in the 
Bakery Products Division of Purchases, 
Office of Production Management, warned 
that the baking industry must learn to 
conserve, substitute, eliminate, economize 
and stabilize. Further restrictions will 
be forthcoming, he declared. The admin- 
istration is hesitant to use compulsion, 
he said, and urged that bakers co-operate 
in every way possible to avoid govern- 
ment control. Any sacrifice that may 
prevent inflation is the best possible in- 
surance against disaster, he added, and 
suggested that bakers carefully protect 
plants and equipment. 

L. J. Dudt, Dudt’s Bakery, Pitts- 
burgh, was elected president of the asso- 
ciation. William E. Maier, Maier’s Bak- 
ery, Reading, was named vice president, 
and David C. Wiley, Fleischmann Vienna 
Model Bakery, Philadelphia, 
elected secretary-treasurer. 


was re- 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


INCREASED FARM OUTPUT 
STRESSED BY OFFICIALS 


New York, N. Y.—Production by farm- 
ers must be increased not only to furnish 





food for this nation’s war effort but also 
to supply its allies, and growers must 
produce a post-war reserve to take the 
place of planes and guns, representatives 
of the northeast division of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment 
told at the opening of a three-day an- 


Administration were 


nual conference here, Jan. 15. 

About 500 representatives from New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and the 
New England states met to discuss war 
time agricultural problems, with partic- 
ular emphasis on labor and machinery 
shortages and scarcity of other vital 
farming supplies. 

R. M. Evans, Federal Administrator 
of Agricultural Adjustment and Con- 
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WANT ADS 


v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5e per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.)  Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%4c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order, 
































v v v 
SITUATIONS WANTED 
Vv 
COLLEGE GRADUATE CHEMIST, 16 


years’ experience; good analyst, baker and 
research worker. Address 5420, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 





WANTED—POSITION BY EXPERIENCED 
superintendent miller; uniform quality 
products guaranteed; age 53; capable any 
size plant; location of minor importance; 
executive ability; correspondence solicited. 
Address 5400, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 
WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; two 
flour blenders. Address 4970, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis, Minn. 

















servation, told his hearers that the na- 
tion cannot hope to maintain foreign 
markets after the war and must begin a 
domestic educational plan. He predicted 
a 10-year farm plan which would include 
protection to producer and consumer 
alike on insurance and price control, Bal- 
anced production was stressed as more 
important now than ever before by other 
speakers. 
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Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States Jan. 
17, in bushels (0000's omitted): 





Wheat Corn Oats Rye B'r'y 
Baltimore ..... 1,128 oe ee os oe 
ee 2,167 oe ee 
et! eee 5,224 ee 72 ee os 
Milwaukee .... an ar os 126 729 
New York 4,532 11 ee oe 
AMOR 2 cccsee 1,843 ee 
Philadelphia .. 748 3 
Wee 2.602%: 18,090 3 83 468 729 
Jan, 10, 1941.. 19,445 3 105 468 865 
Jan, 18, 1940.. 35,424 1 394 2,812 305 





Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by mills at Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis and outside points in the 
Northwest, in barrels, with comparative fig- 
ures for the previous week: 
r-Week ending- 
Jan. 10 Jan. 17 


cl | PRPS Ee TELE rere 17,113 16,365 





BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1941 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 














P. B. Hawk, Ph. D., Pres. 
B. L. Oser, Ph. D., Dir. 
D. Melnick, Ph. D., Ch. Chem. 





FOOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Inc. 


Consultation and Research on 


VITAMINS 


Assays of Enriched Flour, Bread, etc. 
48-14 Thirty-third Street 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 


Biological, Chemical, 
Fluorometric and 
Microbiological Methods 






































CAKE FLOURS 


wee 


Fn to Cut Down 


ZA "STALES” 
and build UP 


SALES.. 


Be “Made Good" Since 1855 
COMMERCIAL MILLING CO. 
Debhoit, Mich. 









net 
! -- 


















Capacity Now 1,950 Bbis Daily 





ZB 


ATKINSON MILLING CO, 






















““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 





























“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 




















FOR QUALITY FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard *i'"3% 















Two of the Nation’s Finest Flours 
“AMERICAN EAGLE” 


“THE ADMIRAL” 
The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Salina, Kansas 






















P. E. Carr, Director 
Areliable information and acqurate figures 
on flour imports through each and every 
Cuban port, issued monthly since 1919. 
Produce Exchange Building. Suites 426-427 
P. O. Box 2343 Havana, Cuba 
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N. W. CROP IMPROVEMENT 
GROUP TO MAKE AWARDS 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Three outstand- 


ing Minnesota seed growers will be 
awarded the title and medal of premier 
seed grower at the annual crop improve- 
ment banquet at the Hotel Leamington 
here Jan. 22. The awards are spon- 
sored by the Northwest Crop Improve- 
ment Association in co-operation with 
the University of Minnesota. 

Dr. C. H. Bailey, dean of the Minne- 
sota Experiment Station, will preside as 
toastmaster at the banquet. C. M. Har- 
denbergh, Milling 
Co. and chairman of the board of govern- 
ors of the association, will present the 


medals. 


Commander-Larabee 


Among speakers at the banquet will 
be Dr. H. K. Hayes, chief of the divi- 
sion of agronomy and plant genetics at 
the university, who will give some ob- 
servations on life in Chile. Dr. F. R. 
Immer, acting vice director of the Min- 
nesota station, will speak on the new 
agronomy and plant pathology buildings 
at the from the experiment 
station standpoint, while J. W. 


university 
Evans, 
member of the legislative committee of 
discuss the new 
buildings from the farmers’ standpoint. 

H. F. Skyberg, president of the asso- 
cation, will introduce the winners of the 
five-acre corn yield contest, and R. F. 
Crim, secretary of the group, will intro- 


the association, will 


duce the premier seed growers. 
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SYNTHETIC VITAMIN B, 
PRICES REDUCED AGAIN 


Manufacturers of 





synthetic vitamins 


announced on Jan. 14 a further reduc- 
tion in the price of thiamin hydrochloride 
U.S.P. (vitamin B,; vitamin B, 
chloride). The new 1-kilo 
fiber drum 53c gram, a reduction of 14c 
from the formerly quoted price; 100-gram 
bottle 53c gram, a reduction of 24c; 5- 


hydro- 
prices are: 


gram bottle 56c gram, a reduction of 36c. 

Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, 
N. J., agent for Novadel-Agene Corp., 
also announced a reduction in the prices 
of its product, “N-Richment-A.” In 100- 
Ib lots the price is now $3.50 per Ib; 
in 25-lb lots, $3.55 per lb; in 10-lb lots, 
$3.60 per Ib. 
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FOOD STAMP PROGRAM 
REGULATIONS AMENDED 

D. C.—The Food Stamp 

Plan regulations have been amended to 


WASHINGTON, 


grant the privilege of accepting food 
stamps to a retail food store upon com- 
pliance with such conditions as to eligi- 
bility to participate as, in the judgment 
of the administration, will effectuate the 
purposes of the food stamp program. 

The amendment also provides that the 
administration may, at any time, place 
such restrictions upon participation, or 
upon the duration of the participation of 
any retail food store, as it deems proper. 

A further amendment provides that 
wholesalers and banks may act as collec- 
tion agents for retail food stores, only 
when expressly authorized by the admin- 
istration. The privilege of acting as col- 
lection agents may, at any time, be con- 
ditioned upon compliance with such re- 
quirements and restricted as to such 
duration, as, in the judgment of the 
administration, will effectuate the pur- 
poses of the food stamp program. 








Better flour for Baker, 
Jobber and Grocer.... 


"HAVASAK’ 


SECURITY FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Operating SECURITY and MID-WEST Mills 


W. A. CHAIN, Mgr. 


ABILENE, KANSAS 











White Crest 


Tue Best Sorr Wueat 


FLOUR 


The J.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


Millers of Soft and Hard Wheat 


Quality Flours 


























‘“*RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN 


SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 


sas, an 
directly from growers. 


d secures most of its wheat 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 














HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DuSsT COLLECTORS 


AR, 
{NIAGARA} 


GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y 








We specialize 


in 


designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving“Co: 


Kansas City, Missouri 








ACME 


BAKERS SHORT PATENT 


FLOUR 


Also “GOLD DRIFT”’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








TRIPLE XXX FINE 


GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 


PRODUCTS CO. 
Lamar, Colo. 


Merchants Exchange, 
St. Louis, Mo. 











F. & R.’s 


GENUINE 
> CR FLO 
Guaranteed to 


Manufactured by 
The Farwell & Rhines Co. 


Watertown, N.Y., U. 


S.A. 
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PACIFIC MIXUP PUTS FLOUR 
IN FORBIDDEN POSITIONS 


Vancouver, B. C.—The anomoly of 
Canadian flour being tied up in American 
ports and American flour in the same 
position at Canadian ports, brought forth 
another in the growing list of problems 
which Canadian mills are now asked to 
face as a result of the outbreak of war 
in the Pacific. When hostilities began 
a number of ships from North Pacific 
ports were bound for Shanghai, Hong- 
kong and Manila with specially large 
quantities of flour. 





Latest information received here indi- 
cates that only one flour parcel was lost 
through enemy action, but the balance of 
the shipments were scattered all around 
the Pacific. Some of this has already 
been disposed of, but other shipments are 
still causing worry to shippers because 
until certain technicalities are settle to 
the satisfaction of the custodian of enemy 
property, it will be impossible for the 
mills to dispose of the flour at any price. 

Now comes the question of the anom- 
oly. Several of the ships turned hack 
by naval orders from the Orient and car- 
rying Canadian flour have already dis- 
charged at American ports, while one 
shipment of 12,000 bbls of American 
flour is now lying here, and until sanc- 
tion is given by both governments, not 
a barrel can be released because the 
quotas for the two countries are filled. 
Imports of American flour have been 
banned in Canada since last spring with 
the exception of a small amount allowed 
in during September for manufacturing 
purposes only. Efforts have been made 
to secure permission from the Canadian 
Wheat Board to sell this American flour 
but so far no action has been taken. 
Likewise it is understood that Washing- 
ton has made no move in regard to Ca- 
nadian flour lying on American docks. 
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E. P. MacNICOL RESIGNS 
AS SOUTHERN SECRETARY 


E. P. MacNicol, of Memphis, long- 
time secretary of the Southern Mixed 
Feed Manufacturers Association, has re- 
signed from that position to become as- 
sistant to the president of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Association, Chicago. 
No successor has been appointed, and 
business formerly handled by Mr. Mac- 
Nicol will now be in the hands of the 
Southern president, A. T. Pennington, 
Allied Mills, Inc., Atlanta. 
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TOLEDO BOARD OF TRADE 
COMMEMORATES 66th YEAR 

Torevo, On1o.—The Toledo Board of 
Trade commemorated the sixty-sixth yeat 
of its existence with a notable dinner 
at the Commodore Perry Hotel Jan. 13, 
initiating the new officers. 

Jesse D. Hurlbut presided as toast- 
master and called on many present for 
short responses. Milton H. Faulring, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., the incom- 
ing president, paid tribute to the past 
administration, and George R. Forrestet; 
retiring president after two years, did 
likewise to those who had helped make 
his two years the success they were 

John H. Bailey, manager of the mill- 
ing branch of the National Biscuit Co» 
is first vice president, and John Lus- 
combe, Southworth Grain Co., is second 
vice president. 
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SEVEN 


Great Bread Makers 
From Selected Spring Wheat 





DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 





Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 





Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Italy 

















The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
SPRINGFIELD e MINNESOTA 








The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve’ and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mriune Co., Inman, Kan. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


LIGONIER, IND. 
WAUSEON, OHIO NORFOLK, VA. 








PURE RYE FLOUR 


We make a high-grade pure 
winter rye flour 
Ask for sample and quotations. 


FISHER & FALLGATTER 
WAUPAGCA, WIS. 











H. S. PEARLSTONE 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 











(Continued from page 7.) 
available for sale. All purchases for 
direct consumption from the federation 
are made by the Central Slaughterhouse 
Co., whereas those for the meat prod- 
ucts industry are effected solely by the 
Consortium of Industrialists for Pre- 
served Foods. Purchases for military 
consumption are made directly by the 
regular military procurement agencies. 
The two federations mentioned distrib- 
ute the meat and meat products to 
the retailers in accordance with rules 
established by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture. 


EDIBLE OILS AND FATS 


Compulsory pooling applies also to 
edible oils, but fats are subject instead 
to compulsory reporting and sales con- 
trol, the only essential difference being 
that the latter, instead of being deliv- 
ered in pools, must be held by the pro- 
ducer at the disposition of the authori- 
ties. An Edible Oils and Fats Distri- 
bution Office effects the distribution of 
the commodities to the individual prov- 
inces, and within each province distribu- 
tion is handled by provincial food control 
offices of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
assisted by the Retailers and Co-opera- 
tive Oil Purchases Co. Military require- 
ments for all edible oils are supplied 
directly by the Olive Cultivation Section 
of the National Federation of Provin- 
cial Consortiums of Agricultural Pro- 
ducers and those for edible fats by 
the Edible Oils and Fats Distribution 
Office. 

For the further centralization of food 
control, the regulation of food prices 
was transferred from the Ministry of 
Corporations to the Ministry of Agri- 
culture in December, 1940. The control 
of the Ministry of Agriculture over food 
prices is limited to the extent that it has 
no authority to allow increases in the 
prices of commodities blocked by the 
decree law of June 19, 1940 (bread, 
alimentary paste, flour, rice, potatoes, 
edible oils and fats, sugar and meat). 

In July, 1941, food price control was 
altered by establishment of a central 
committee for food price control attached 
to the National Directorate of the Fas- 
cist party—thus placing this difficult 
problem to some extent in_ political 
hands. The interest of the new com- 
mittee is apparently concentrated on the 
policing of retail prices. 


FOOD RATIONING 


The basis for general rationing was 
laid as early as January, 1940, by the is- 
suance of individual food cards, but for- 
mal rationing of individual foods was 
introduced gradually as shortages for 
civilian consumption became apparent. 
Military requirements, the cutting off of 
imports from oversea, subnormal crops 
and exports to Germany account for the 
shortages. 

Definite information as to the extent of 
the influence exerted by military needs 
and shipments to Germany upon the re- 
strictions on consumption is not avail- 
able. That they must have played an 
important role is indicated, however, by 
a comparison of the severity of the 
restrictions with the normal state of 
near self-sufficiency in the rationed 
products. It became evident in the sum- 
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MILLING 


ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 








General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 3,000 Bbis 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 











HE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YORK City 





Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE—814 Second Ave. Bidg. SEATTLE, WASH., U. S. A. 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS 


SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
BLUESTEM AND HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
MONTANA SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
HI-RATIO CAKE FLOURS 
Mills at Tacoma, Spokane, Reardan, Ritzville, Wenatchee, Wash., U.S.A. 
Correspondence Solicited 
CABLE ADDRESS: “CENTENNIAL—SEATTLE.” All Codes 








GROWN 


“THE FLOUR SUPREME” 


MILLS 
PORATAND, ORBGON 
Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, 


Family and Ex- 
i port Flours. 














WESTERN MILLING CoO. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 











COLLINS FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


PENDLETON, OREGON 


Millers of Export and Domestic Flours 


Daily Capacity, 1,000 Barrels 
Correspondence Solicited 
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“VICTORY” 
“WOODLAND” 


Cable Address: ‘‘DOMFLOUR” 





CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS 


“PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 





“HOMELAND” 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
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Robin «: (Hood 


4 From the Wheatfields 
m_,,0f Canada to the Bakeshops 
P of the World 


Robin Hood Flour Mills 


Limited 
Millers of Western Canadian Spring Wheat 
Flours - Rolled Oats - Oatmeal 


Mills and rv Offices: Moose Jaw, Calgary, Saskatoon 
Offices: Montreal, Toronto, Moncton ¢ Oriental Export § 


M 





SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42° BALANCED 





RATIONS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 
- * 
Head Office: Cables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 








Canadian Hard Spring The ALBERTA PACIFIC GRAIN 
Wheat 450 Elevators in Manitoba, — ancien 

and Alber ta. 2 Country Eleva oo 
High Test United Grain Growers, Ltd. Terminal Ble vator Capacity, 6,800,000 Bu 
Country Run | Winnipeg, Manitoba n Exchange, Winnipeg 














CANADIAN-BEMIS BAG ComPANY, LIMITED 


whieienwnNnNteeEkcEG e WAN COUV ER 
Successors to 


THE CANADIAN BAG CO. LIMITED OF WINNIPEG & VANCOUVER 
and 
BEMIS BRO. BAG COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


Manufacturers and Importers 





BURLAPS AND TWINES 








Paper Bags for Sugar, Cereals, etc., manufactured at Vancouver plant 


— 
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D. A. CAMPBELL, President T. WILLIAMSON, Vice President and Managing Director 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 
Seer Millers of Canadian 


Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


3,000 barrels per day 
Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 




















EXPORTERS 


ce 
oder 


Cable 

Address— 
“‘Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 


Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


FMaple Leat Milling Co. Limiter. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 














TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 


















THREE STARS 
PURITY — aro'wneatriorns BATTLE 


Milled at 
WINNIPEG, GODERICH, CALGARY 
os ow deesée 


Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Limited 
Head Office: TORONTO, CANADA 


CABLE ADDRESS: “LAKURON” 











Rolled Oats and Oatmeal, 400 Bbls. 
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Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


JUTE 4 


R 


COTTON 


A 








4 Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited } a 


OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF Si ol 
- JUTE 4 
wre BAGS corron 
- BAGS 
COTTON IN CANADA 
J 





























Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 


GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. eyo 





















Warkes 


ae nieanrenbondbacrt Aisa “EXPORT OFFICES: | GRAIN MERCHANTS IN CANADA~ 
MO NTREAL SINCE 1857 
WINNIPEG OWNERS AND OPERATORS OF TERMINAL ANO 
LAKESIDE MILLING COMP ANY. Ltd VANCOUVER COUNTRY ELEVATORS - CAPACITY 12,500,000 BUSHELS 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” ae CABLE ADDRESS: “JAMESRICH” WE uneven denn eneumens 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA AMESC © oni CER 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 





Cable Address Bu 
“HASTINGS’ ff co caneik Coens 
Montreal 


TORONTO, ) OTTAWA, QUEBEC, ST. JOHN, N. B., HALIFAX, HAMILTON, BRANTFORD, SUDBURY, 
SAULT STE. MARIE, FORT WILLIAM, KEEWATIN, MEDICINE HAT, PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE, 
CALGARY, MOOSE JAW, REGINA, EDMONTON, VANCOUVER, VICTORIA 







Lake of the Woods aeulling Co., Limited 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Portage la Prairie, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta Medicine Hat 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL Offi WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
ices: 


LONDON, 
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mer of 1941, from successive measures to 
ascertain stocks of still unrationed com- 
modities, that more comprehensive ra- 
tioning was contemplated, but it was not 
until the end of September that the dras- 
tic new restrictions on consumption were 
introduced. 

Restrictions on coffee consumption 
date from September, 1939, when sale to 
private consumers was prohibited. In 
February, 1940, a ration of 50 grams per 
person per month was established, but 
after two months sale was again pro- 
hibited. Rationing of sugar went into 
effect in February, 1940, at the rate of 
500 grams (1.1 lb) per month, raised to 
600 grams on Nov. 1 and dropped to the 
original amount on April 1, 1941. This 
rationing caused little inconvenience, 
as it approximated normal household 
consuinption. 

The ordinary consumer was for the 
first time made acutely aware of his 
share in wartime sacrifices with the ra- 
tioning of edible fats and oil on Oct. 
1, 1940. Originally set at 800. grams 
(1.76 lbs) per person per month with 
the type of oil or fat left to individual 
choice, the ration was subsequently lim- 
ited regionally according to supplies of 
various oils and fats available and was 
finally cut on March 1, 1941, to 400 
grams a month. This represents only 
about 36% of officially estimated per 
capita consumption of fats and oils in 
1938. The drastic nature of this cur- 
tailment is emphasized by the promi- 
nence of olive oils in the diet of the 
Italian workman or peasant. 

On Dec. 2, 1940, alimentary paste 
(macaroni and the like), flour, and rice 
were added as a single item to the list 
of rationed foodstuffs on the basis of 
2 kilograms (4.4 lbs) monthly per per- 
son. By far the most important of these 
commodities (as bread was not included 
among rationed commodities until Oc- 
tober, 1941,) was alimentary paste, the 
major item of consumption in the Italian 
diet, especially in central and southern 
Italy. 

REAL HARDSHIPS IMPOSED 

Per capital consumption of alimentary 
paste in Italy in 1938, according to the 
official estimate, was 40.58 kilograms and 
of rice 12.6 kilograms, while the rations 
(including flour) totaled only 24 kilo- 
grams per year. The hardship of a 
ration of possibly one third of normal 
consumption was felt especially by low 
income groups which were obliged to sub- 
stitute higher priced unrationed foods, 


especially vegetables, to supplement their 
diet. 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


**All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 

F.C. THOMPSON co., LTD. 

oO Agents 

Royal Bank Bidg., Toronto, Canada 
APPLETON & Pee, ENC.. 

111 John Street, New York 
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Rationing of meat was not instituted 
until March 15, 1941, although restric- 
tions on consumption in the form of 
meatless days were introduced as early 
as September, 1939. The original sys- 
tem, which did not restrict the amount 
of meat purchasable on other than meat- 
less days, tended to favor those able to 
purchase several days’ supply at once, 
and the adoption of rationing, with re- 
tention of meatless days, represented at 
first rather an attempt at more equitable 
distribution than a further restriction 
of consumption. Later, rations originally 
set at 300 grams per person per week 
were successively reduced to 80 grams— 
which is only a small proportion of nor- 
mal consumption. Meat, however, is not 
an important item of diet among low 
income groups in Italy and a large part 
of the agricultural population has con- 
tinued to slaughter its own livestock or 
poultry for home consumption. 

Remarks in the foregoing paragraphs 
as to the amounts available for con- 
sumption apply only to normal rations. 
Special additional rations to heavy 
workers, invalids, etc., would raise the 
average consumption to some extent. 
Farmers are allotted special amounts 
from their own produce. Also, no dis- 
tinction has apparently been made be- 
tween adults and children, the full ra- 
tions being distributed to each person 
regardless of age. Persons doing heavy 
work receive an additional allotment of 
600 grams per month (30%) of the 
combined flour-alimentary paste-rice ra- 
tion, but no extra supplies of other ra- 
tioned commodities. 


NEW RATIONING MEASURES 


Rationing was thus adopted step by 
step in Italy but until the end of Sep- 
tember covered only a small, though very 
important, list of foods. During the 
summer, however, a more comprehensive 
rationing was foreshadowed by the series 


of control measures and the required dec-’ 


laration of stocks of such foods as oil 
seeds, cheese, eggs, preserved meats and 
milk, as well as of wearing apparel. 
Nevertheless, the restrictions on sales 
of a long list of commodities and the ra- 
tioning of bread, potatoes, cheese, eggs 
and legumes came as somewhat of a 
shock to the Italian public, according to 
reports from Italy appearing in the 
press. Many of the poorer classes, how- 
ever, after the first shock was over are 
reported to have welcomed the new regu- 
lations, feeling that previous restrictions 
had favored the well-to-do and that here- 
after all would at least fare alike. 
Difficulties in the administration of 
the various commodity controls are in- 
dicated in the publication during July of 
a law imposing heavy penalties (the 
death penalty in extreme instances) for 
hoarding, for destruction of goods or of 
the means of production, and for non- 
observance of fixed prices. The Italian 
press began in August to publish lists 
of convictions for infractions of the law. 
Most of the early convictions were in 
connection with industrial materials, but 
recently the press has reported very nu- 
merous convictions in the Italian courts 
in cases of hoarding, overcharging, and 
“bootlegging” of food products. All 
these developments suggest that in the 
adoption of the stringent new control 
and rationing measures, the desire to 
bring to light concealed resources has 
been at least as important as a dwin- 
dling of supplies of vital necessities. 
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BY APPOINTMENT TO 
HIS LATE MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE V. 











Canada’s 


oldest and largest 
Millers 


BRANDS: 


Flour 
“ROYAL HOUSEHOLD” 
“GLENORA” 
“FAMOUS” 
“BUFFALO” 


Cereals 
“OGILVIE OATS“ 
“WHEAT HEARTS” 

“OGILVIE BLENDIES” 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA 


Mills at: 
Montreal, Fort William, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Medicine Hat 


Cable Address: OGILVIE, MONTREAL. All codes used. 
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CEREAL CUTTERS MILLFEEDS—FLOUR 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators EXPORTERS 
Standard th d f 
small grains, wheat, hulled cate, eta COATSWORTH & COOPER 
KIPP-KELLY LIMITED TORONTO CANADA 


Cable Address: ‘“COATSPER”’ 








Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 








Mutt at SASKATOON, SasK., CANADA 
a 


Saes OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
BOX 2190 


Cable Address: ‘"ForTGARRY” Codes: Bentley's— Riverside 
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Coast To Coast Grain Service 


ARGILL 


INCORPORATED 


WHEAT 


WINTER 
SPRING 
DURUM 
By the 
TRUCK-LOAD 
CAR-LOAD 
BOAT-LOAD 


Any Where 
Any Time 











Minneapolis and 
All Principal Grain Markets 





















Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 


BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 














Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants -« 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 























ARCHER-DANIELS~\ 


J. M. CHILTON, Mgr. Grain Dept. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


° WHEAT and RYE ° 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 




















MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 


s « 
Continental Grain Co. DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 
Chicago Guebe New York Columbus Omaha Chicago 
St. Louis Kansas City Davenport Portland Galveston 


Toledo 
Kansas City Portland St. Louis Buffalo San Francisco Nashville 


WE SOLICIT YOUR INQUIRIES 








STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 











SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 













JUST AS GOOD 

A farmer brought some produce to 
the city and sold it. With the money 
in hand, he thought, “I will surprise 
my wife.” He bought a suit of clothes, 
a new hat and a pair of shoes and put 
them under the back seat. 

On his way home he stopped at the 
river, went under the bridge, took off 
all his old clothes, and threw them into 
the stream. Then he looked under the 
seat for his new clothes. They were 
gone! 

Finally he got into the buggy again 
and said, aay oS 
her anyhow.’ 


Maud—we'll surprise 


¥ ¥ 
ANOTHER PROBLEM 
“Here you are, lady, a pill for the 
liver, a tablet for the indigestion and 
another pill for the nerves.” 
“But, doctor, how will they know where 
to go when they get inside?” 
¥ ¥ 
NOT LIKE HOME 
A little girl, attending church for the 
first time, was amazed to see all kneel 


suddenly. She asked her mother what 
they were going to do. Her mother 
replied: 

“Hush! They’re going to say their 


prayers.” 

“What, with all their clothes on?” 

asked the little girl. 
¥v ¥ 
PUNCH DRUNK 

Husband—I'm looking for something 
to give my wife. 

Trainer—But this is a gymnasium, not 
a gift shop. 

Husband—I know it. I want to ex- 
ercise and develop a good punch. 

¥ ¥ 
NO MEAT 

“Smith’s steers are very thin, aren’t 
they ?” 

“Thin? Say, he could brand them two 
at a time by putting carbon paper be- 
tween them.” 

¥ ¥ 
UNSAFE 

Selectee—This letter from my girl says 
she got her nose broken in three places. 

Pal—Well, she should keep out of those 
places. 

¥ ¥ 
HORTICULTURE 

Woman—On this side of the walk I 
want you to put some salivas. Now 
what would you suggest for the other 
side? 

Gardener—Well, madam, maybe _ it 
would be a good idea to put some spi- 
toonias there. 

v ¥ 
LET DOWN AHEAD 

He was at the fountain-pen counter, 
making a purchase. 

“You see,” he said, “it’s for my wife. 
I want to surprise her.” 

“It'd be a nice surprise, I’m sure, sir!” 
“Yep, she expects a Packard.” 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 








Weare aware ready o, fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
Operating Kansas City 


Southern Elevator _—— City, Mo. 











DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 











UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 


Kansas City, Missouri 








W. V. DICKINSON 
FLOUR w_ SEMOLINA 


Produce Exchange, New York, N. Y. 
W. V. Dickinson B. Rickenback 


_— 








Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 








ba of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





—— 





— 





Tanner - Duncan-Siney 
Corporation _— 








FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
DOMESTIC and EXPORT 




















25 Broad Street 





New York, N. Y- 
———«, 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








R. HUNTER CRAIG & CO., Ltd. 


GLASGOW—45 HOPE STREET LIVERPOOL—17 BRUNSWICK STREET 
LONDON-—42%, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3 


Also at BRISTOL. SOUTHAMPTON, HuLL, BELFAST, DUBLIN and CORK 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 


M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


A NN A R D GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
= GRAIN Oerene caaae eels 
F . AND Corys’ Buildings 
wa eam ee te” LRROE o- 
Cory Buildings, runswick Street 
68 Constitution Street EIT 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 81 Hope Street GLASGOW 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘Dorrracu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 





McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: '‘Grarns,’’ Glasgow 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Streets GLASGOW, C. 2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘“GLENCAIRN,’’ Glasgow 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘‘GoLDENGLO,” Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 


JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN,SCOTLAND 
Also LEITH and DUNDEE 


Cable Address: Code: 
“VIGILANT” Riverside 


N. V. Algemeene Handel-en 


Industrie Maatschappij 
“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union Ltd.) 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Leading and Official FLOUR IMPORTERS 








J 


LONDON, E. C. 3 





COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17. Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: ‘‘CovenTRY,’’ London 


J. M. & C. M. HAMM 
FORMERLY 
WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 


Seething Lane, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: “Alkers,’’ London. 


A. VAUGHAN THOMAS 


FLOUR 


Subscription Room, 


Seething Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


DUBLIN, BELFAST 





ANDREW LAW WILLIAM R. Law 


CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 
and at 17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
| DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 


ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW. C.2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘D1rLoma,"’ Glasgow 








Cable Address: ‘‘CoGLasz" 


LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, Denmark 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


and Sweden 
Reference: 
a Watesien Se. GLASGOW Chase National Bank of the City of New York, 
i New York 
Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow Midland Bank, tat.. Poultey & Princes St., 
ndon 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


Established 1894 


— ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
Baltic Chambers AGENTS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “JOHNNY” 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: ‘‘Pxitip,”’ Dundee 


BALTIC COMPANY 


COPENHAGEN 
FLOUR AND ROLLED OATS 


Cable Address: "GLADIATOR" 


RIVERSIDE CODE 


FIVE LETTER REVISION. ISSUED IN 1923 


PER COPY, $12.50 Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS, MinN., U.S. A. 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I, S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


J.J. SHEVELOVE 
COMMISSION BROKERAGE 
Flour and Semolina 
Representing Highest Class Mills 
914 McCarter Highway, Newark, N. J. 


S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


an FLOUR erases 


410-420 N. Western Ave.., CHICAGO, ILL. 











-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 








New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 


GRAHAM & CO. 
FLOUR 


231 West 47th St. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK - ARKANSAS 














Y. 
— 





/ Johnson-Herbert & Co. 





KNIGHTON 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Broenniman Company 














3040 S0.UnionAvenue CHICAGO, ILL. 








Cable Address: “CzntTuRY”’ 


plus Dependable Service 











ad (INCORPORATED) Fi B a k . 
FLOUR FOR FLOUR — FLOUR ian aan” 
NEW YORK BOSTON Offices: 
444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK New York City and San Francisco 
ror Second Clears Dixie-Portland Flour Co. BREY & SHARPLESS HUBERT J. HORAN 
our Offers Solicited Memphis, Tennessee 
The New Century Company Standard of the South F LO U R roreicn KJLOUR ponestic 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 322-324 Bourse PHILA DELPHIA, PA. 
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Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind.. 

Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
Chey, GEIR, cccccccocccvccescecccecoes 

Alberta Pacific Grain Co., Ltd., wae 
DOG, BAR. coccceccs 

Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast), Lta., " Bel- 


fast, Trelamd .cccccccccccccceccsccece 
Alva Roller Mills, Alva, Okla..... eevece 
Amber Milling Co., Minneapolis..... cece 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich...... 
American Bakers Machinery Co., St. 
Louie, Mo. ccccccccccccccccccccccsece 


American Cyanamia ‘& Chemical et 
New York, N. Y. .. 
American Dry Milk Institute, Inec., "Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
American Machine & Foundry Co., "New 
York, N. ¥. ..--+- 
Ames Harris Neville Co., Portland, Ore- 
gon, San Francisco, Cal. 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Appraisal Service Co., Inc., Minneapolis. 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co., Arkansas 
City, Kansas ...... cocee 
Arnold Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas.... 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis........ 


eee eee eee ene 


Baltic Co., Copenhagen, Denmark.. 
Barnett & Record Co., Minneapolis.. 
Baur Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo..... 
Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co., Buffalo.. 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn.... 
Beckenbach, Clem L., Kansas City, Mo.. 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., Minneapolis, St. 
Louis, etc. ° 
Bernheimer, Harry N., "Philadelphia, Pa. 
Black Bros. Flour Mills, Wymore, Neb.. 
Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas..... 
Blake, J. H., New York, N. Y... 
Blodgett, Frank H., Inc., Janesville, Wis. 
Boonville (Mo.) Mills Co. weeseweeeaes e 
Bowersock M, & P. Co., Lawrence, Kan.. 
Brey & Sharpless, Philadelphia, Pa..... 
Broenniman Co., Inc., New York, N, Y.. 
Brownold, M. 8., Co., New York, N. Y... 
Brown’s Hungarian Corp., New York... 
Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, Ohio.... 
Buhler Bros., Inc., New York, N. Y... 


ee eeeeee eeeeee 


Buhler Mill & Elevator Co., Buhler, 
Kansas .scccescess eoccccccecccee 
Bunge Elevator Corp., “Minneapolis besee 
Cameron, John F., & Co., Aberdeen, 
Scotland ...cccsecesesesece eoccee 
Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., Montreal, To- 
TOMTO ceoseeeees oe eee 
Canadian-Bemis Bag ‘Co. Ltd., “‘Winni- 
peg, Vancouver ...sccccessecves 


Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla, e 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., “Minneapolis. 
Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis. cencceeoneesce 
Carson, Robert, & Co., Ltd., Glasgow... 
Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Seattle... 
Central Bag & Burlap Co., Chicago, IIl.. 
Chandler, Arthur L., St. Louis, Mo...... 
Chase Bag Company—New York; Chi- 
cago; Philadelphia; Buffalo; Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio; Toledo; Goshen, Ind; Mil- 
waukee; Minneapolis; Kansas City; St. 
Louis; Dallas; New Orleans; Reids- 
ville, N. C; Portland, Oregon......... 
Chatfield & Woods Sack Co., Cincinnati. 
Checkerboard Elevator Co., St. Louis... 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich...... 
Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway Co.. 
Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 
Railroad, Chicago, Ill. ....seeeeeeees 
Chickasha Milling Co., Chickasha, Okla.. 
Chubb & Son, New York, N. Y.......+.-- 
Coatsworth & Cooper, Toronto, Can..... 
Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill..........+ 
Coleman, David, Inc., New York........ 
Collins Flour Mills, Inc., Pendleton, 
OreBon eoccccccccccccccscccccscsccce 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, 
COlo, ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccesee 
Columbia Chemical Division, New York, 
N. YF. ccccce eC ccrcccccccccccececseces 
Columbus Laboratories, Chicago, Ill..... 
Commander Milling Co., Minneapolis.... 
Commander-Larabee M. Co., Minneapolis 
Commercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich... 
Consolidated Flour Mills Co., Wichita, 
Kansas .. ecccccccccece 
Continental Grain Co. .» Kansas City, Mo. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York..... 
Coventry, Sheppard & Co., London, 
England ..... eeccceccccccccccce 
Craig, R. Hunter, ‘a Co. . Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ... eecccccces 
Crawford & Law, Glasgow, Scotland.... 
Cream of Wheat Corp., Minneapolis.... 
Crookston Milling Co., Crookston, Minn.. 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon.......... 
Cuban Flour Review, Havana, Cuba..... 


eee weer eee eeee eeeeee 


eee eee eeeeeees 


Dairymen’s League Co-operative As- 
sociation, Inc., New York, N. Y... 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. ... ec ccccccccccccccece 
Day Co., Minneapolis, Minn............. 
De Lisser, Andrew, New York, N. Y..... 
De Stefano, Ulysses, New York, N. Y.... 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co., 
Lamar, Colo., St. Louis, Mo......... 
Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis.. . 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc.......... 
Dickinson, W. V., New York. eeccccccces 
Dixie - Portland rheoadl Co., Memphis, 
OBR, ccccccccccceee eccccecceses 
Dobry Flour Mills, Inc., * Yukea, Okla.... 
Dominion Flour Mills, Lta., Montreal... 
Doughnut Corporation of Anierica, New 
Bete We Ze cedecsessscccsssvciessece 
Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich....... 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., Duluth... 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Minn.. 
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Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, 
BHIMM. ccccccccccccccccccs evccccce 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co., Chicago.. 
Enns Milling Co., Inman, ‘Kansas bwesee 
Enrights All-o-The-Wheat Flour Co., 
St. Pawl, MimM. ..cccccccccccecccccces 
Essmueller Co., St. Louis and Kansas 
City, MO. wcccccccccccccccccccsccece 
Evans Milling Co. Indianapolis, Ind..... 


Fargo Mill Co., Fargo, N. D....... 

Farquhar Bros., Glasgow, Scotland... e 
Farmers & Merchants Mig. Co., Glen- 
coe, Minn. ...... cece ceccccccccccccee 
Farwell & Rhines Co., Watertown, N. Y. 
Feast, C. E., & Co., London, England... 
Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y¥....... 
Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, Eng... 
Ferbo Flavor Industry, Madison, N. J... 
Finger Lakes and Hudson Flour Mills, 
Inc., Gemeva, NM. Zocccccccccccccccses 
First National Bank in St, Louis....... 
Fis-er & Fallgatter, Waupaca, Wis...... 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Florelius & Ulsteen, A/S, Oslo, Norway.. 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas 
City, Mo. ... eeccccece 
Food Research Laboratories, Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y¥. .... eeccece 
Forster Mfg. Co., Inc., Wichita, Kansas. 
Fort Garry Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
real, Que, 
Fort Morgan Mills, Fort Morgan, Colo.. 
Franco, Francis M., New York, N. Y.... 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, 
Dallas, New York, New Orleans, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Kan.. 


eee eee eee ee eee ee eee eee ee ey 


G Gallatin Valley Milling Co., Bel- 
grade, Mont, .... 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind.... 


General Baking Co., New York, N. Y.... 


General Mill Equipment —. Kansas 
Cs MO ct ebsncencteecsesctecnsouce 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. . .-Cover 


Gillespie Bros., Lta., Sydney, N. 8. W... 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis..... 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas. . 
Goethel, Alfred C., Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Gooch Milling & Elevator Co., Lincoln, 

Neb, ec eccccces 
Goodhue Mill Co., Minneapolis......... 
Graham & Co., Kansas City, Mo... 
Great Star Flour Mills, Ltd., St. 

GME, covccoccceccccoveces ° 
Greenbank, H. pa & Co., New York. 


wees 


Haaky Mfg. Co., St. Paul, Minn... 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., 
Chichen, Th. sccceces eoccccecece 
Hamilton, Archibald, & Sons, Glasgow... 
Hamm, J. M. & C. M., London, England. 
Hardesty Milling Co., Dover, Ohio..... 
Harris Bros, & Co., Ltd., London, Eng- 
IAME ceccces ecccccccce 
Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co., Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo. ... cecce 
Hart-Carter Co., Minneapolis, Minn... 
Heide, Henry, Inc., New York ......... 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, N. J.. 
Holland Engraving Co., Kansas City... 
Horan, Hubert J., Philadelphia, Pa...... 
Horner & Wyatt, Kansas City, Mo....... 
Howes, 8., Co., Silver Creek, N. Y...... 
Howie, The J. K., Co., Minneapolis.... 
Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn... 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellingon, Kansas. 


Rew ere eens eeeee 


I Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, Ind. 
Imbs, J. F., Milling Co., St. Louis.... 
Innis, Speiden & Co., New York, N. Y.... 
International waiiens Co., Minneapolis. . 
° seescesees- Cover 
Ismert- Hincke “Milling Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. 


Jaeger, Frank, Milling Co., Danville 
(P. O.. Asticn), Wis.ccccccccccce 
Jennison, W. J., Co., Minneapolis....... 
Jewell, L. R., Kansas City, Mo.......... 
Johansen, Anth., & Co., Oslo, Norway... 
Johnson-Herbert & Co., Chicago, Ill..... 
Jones-Hettelsater Construction Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. Ceeesccececoce 
Joseph, I. 8., Co., Inc., Minneapolis... 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co., Kalamazoo, Mich, ......... 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas.. 
Kelly-Erickson Co., Omaha, Neb........ 
Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, Ill............ 
Kelly, William, Milling Co., Hutchinson, 
Kansas ...... ecccccccce 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
MEO. cocccccce 
Kimpton, 
Australia Cocccccccecs 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Ca, Minaeap- 
olis, Minn. 
King Midas 
Minn. 


eee eeeeeee 


W. 8., & Sons, nee, 


eee eee eeeeees eeeees 


Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 


PPO e ee meee eee eee eeeeeeeeeses 
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King Milling Co., Lowell, Mich.......... 

Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man....... 

Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, sy New 
Fore, MH. FB. cocccccvccvccsccseccces 


LO. cccccccccccccess eeccccccvcce eoece 


Laboratory of Industrial Hygiene, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. .cccccccecs 
Laboratory of Vitamin Technology, Chi- 
OG, TU. 6 6050058 660800050 Hanes <b 0008 
La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn..... 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, Que, eocccccccoe 
Lakeside Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, 
MO, ccccccscces ecccccccs 
Lee, H. D., Flour. “Mills Co., 
Kansas .ncccccccccccccccsccsscsscees 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass....... 
Lexington Mill & Elevator Co., Lexing- 
tom, NOD. cocccscccccccccccccccccccece 
Liken & Co., A/S, Oslo, Norway........ 
Long, W. E., Co., Chicago, Ill.......00++:. 
Lund, S., Oslo, NOrway......seecceeees 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Ligonier, Ind.... 
Lysle, J. C., Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
HEAMGRS ccccccccccccecccecese 


Salina, 


eeegeeee 


McConnell & Reid, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Bootle occccccccccccccccccccce 
McCormick Co., Inc., Pittsburgh........ 
McKinnon & McDonald, Ltd., Glasgow, 
GOPTIAEE . o.00cercecevessecdvescecesece 
Madsen, Otto, Copenhagen, Denmark... 
Mann, F. W., East St. Louis, Ill......... 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
GME, GBR, cocecccecescocccssoccecoces 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., London, England 
Marsh & McLennan, Minneapolis........ 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc., New York.... 
Meelunie, N.V. Alg. Handel en Industrie 
Mij., Amsterdam, Holland ........... 
Merck & Co., Rahway, N, J.........-- 
Mid-Kansas Milling Co., Clay Center, 
Kansas TEPTTTITETT TTT TT 
Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
BO. cccccccccccccccccccccccces 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., 
GEO cccescccecececovcccoscscccocce 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, 
Chicago ..... eccccccccccccese 
Miner-Hillard — Co., Wilkes- Barre, 
PO. cccccescce TEETETITTTET TT TTT 
Minot Flour Mill Co. ne “Minot, N. Drccecee 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo... 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Great Falls... 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. eorecccccccccccce 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co., Kansas City... 
Morris, Cliff H., & Co., Inc., New York.. 
Morrison Milling Co., Denton, Texas.... 
Morrison, Wm., & Son, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland ..cccccccccce 
Moundridge Milling Co., * 
Kansas .....+++- eee 


eee teeeee 


eeeeeee 


Columbus, 


Moundridge, 


National Grain Yeast Corp., Belle- 
Wille, No J. cccccccccccccccccccscce 
National Milling Co., Minneapolis....... 
Neahr, M. J., & Co., Chicago, Ill........ 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Oma- 
DR, TUOR,. 00500.00000600dbsesnceseseees 
Neill, Robert, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland... 
New Century Co., Chicago, Ill.......... 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas TOrrerrerere) Tren e yt 
Newton Milling & Elevator Co., Newton, 
KANSAS cccccccccccccccccs 
New Ulm Roller Mill Co., 
Minn, eecccccccccccccce 
Norenberg & Belsheim, Oslo, Norway... 
Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis. 
Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co., To- 
BOGe, GENO ccccececcccccccescceccsece 
Northwestern National Bank & Trust 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn, .......eseee+: 
Norton, Willis, Co., Wichita, Kansas.... 
Nor-Vell Sieve Co., Kansas City, Mo..... 
Novadel-Agene Corp. . Cover 


New Ulm, 


ee eeeeeeeees 


Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
TORE, GR oc cescecdececscosecscas 
Osieck & Co., Amsterdam, Holland...... 


Page, Thomas, 
Kansas eccccccccccccccece 
Paniplus Company, Kansas City, Mo..... 
Parrish & Heimbecker, Ltd., Winnipeg, 
Ws 6.006 0:00694 05506040 6564Ge000 0000 
Pearlstone, H. 8., New York, N. Y¥....... 
Peek Bros., Little Rock, Ark........... 
Petersen Oven Co., Chicago............ 
Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill......... 
Pillman & Phillips, London, England... 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis... 
Pratt, R. C., TePOMts, Geb... scicccccccces 
Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, 
Prina, Frank R., Corp., New York...... 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio..... 


Mill Co., Topeka, 


Quaker Oats Company, St. Joseph, 
TD  veccceses 


Sere eee eee wee eeeeee 
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Rapid River aneees Co., Rapid City, 

G. Di. cecesece evese 

Red River Milling "Co. be 
MimM. .ncccccccccccccccccccscccccccecs 
Red Star Yeast & Products “Co. ee 
waukee, Wis. ....ccccccccccccees 
Red Wing Milling Co., Red Wing, Minn. 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd., Win- 
Mipeg, Man. ..cccccccsccscccscecsceess 
Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y..... 
Riegel Paper Corp., New York, N. Y..... 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Ltd., Moose 
Jaw, Sask. .... Sb Cereece 
Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kansas.... 
Robinson, Thomas, & Son, Ltd., Roch- 
Gale, Minglamd ..cccccscccvccccccccess 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo.... 
Ross Milling Co., Ottawa, Kansas...... 


ee ee 


wane? Falls, 


ee eee eeeeeees 


Russell, D. T., & Baird, Ltd., Glasgow, 
Scotland .ccccccccccsccccsccccccces, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
MINN. cccccccccccccccccccsccccocccess 


Russell Milling Co., Russell, Kansas.... 


St. Cloud Milling Co., St. Cloud, 
MIMM, cccccccccccccccccccccccces 
St. Joseph (Mo.) Testing Laboratories, 
IMC, cccccccscce ecccccccccccese 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Mont- 
PORE, GAMRER cccccccceccccccecccccess 
Sandusky Cooperage & Lumber Co., St. 
Eta, MO. ccccccccccccccccccccccees: 
Saxony Mills, St. Louis, Mo............. 
Schultz, Baujan & Co., Beardstown, II!.. 
Scott, Mungo, Ltd., Sydney, N. Ss. W, 
Australia ........66- eecceces 
Security Flour Mills Co., “Abilene, Kansas s 
Shellabarger Mills, Salina, Kansas...... 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc., Sheridan, 
Wyo. rere 
Shevelove, J. J., Newark, N. J.......... 
Short, J. R., Milling Co., Chicago, Ill... 
Siebel Institute of Technology, Chicago. 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., Kan- 
Gap City, Me. cccccccccvecccccece 
— Sewing Machine Co. » New York, 


eeeeeee 


© tee eee eeeeeeeee eee eee ee 


Smith, Sidney, Flour, Feed & Grain, 
Ltd., London, Eng. .... 
Smyth, Ross T., & Co., 
England eccccees 
Spillers, Ltd., London, England......... 
Spindler, L. G., New York.............; 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Corp........ 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis.... 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y 
Standard Milling Co., Chicago, Ill....... 
Stannard, Collins & Co., London, Eng.. 
Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis...... 
Strisik, S. R., Co., New York..... 
Superior Separator Co., Minneapolis, 
Swift & Co., CHICATO .cccccccccccccseses 


eee eeeeee 


Ltd., London, 


eee rere eee ereeeeeee 


Tanner - Duncan - Siney Corp., 
York, NM. FJ. ccccccccce 
Taylor, Andrew, & Co. (Glasgow), Ltd., 
Glasgow, Scotland 
Teicher, Sydney J., New York, N. Y 
Tennant & Hoyt Co., Lake City, Minn... 
Thomas, A. Vaughan, London, England. 
Thompson, E. 8., New York City....... 
— Ernst & Traber, Inc., New York, 


New 


ms State Milling Co., Rapid City, S. D.. 
Twin City Machine Co., Minneapolis, 
M 


Uhlmann Grain Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., and Chicago, Ill, ......... 

wee Grain Growers, Ltd., Winnipex, 
BE, cecceceerceecesocccocesecececees 


Urban, George, Milling Co., Buffalo... 


V Valier & Spies Milling Company, °t 
BOM, TER, 6000 cescccencsveesecs 
Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minneapolis 
BMG SU, TERR. cccccecesscecece:: 
Victor Chemical Works, Chicago, IIl.. 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp., Ric! i- 
SR NS 68 5:50 046060500860 50000:06 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Vreeswijk, Gebroeders, Utrecht, Hollan d 


Wabasha Roller Mill Co., Wabasha, 
Minn, .. eecccces 
Wall-Rogalsky Milling Co. m McPhers« n, 
HEMMER ccccccccccccvcscccesecscess 
bes a & Tiernan Co. -.» Inc., Newar<, 
N. ecccccccccccces COVE 
Walnut Creek “Milling Co., Great Bend, 
Kansas eoccccceces 
Wamego Milling Co., Wamego, Kansas. . 
Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., Tiie 
See, MEP. 0.50000 sesbscsescccces-s 
Watson & Philip, Ltd., Dundee, Scotland 
Watson Higgins peed Co., Grand Ra))- 
SGM, BIER. cccccecce eecccccccesss® 
Weber Flour Mills Co., ‘Salina, Kansas. . 
Weevil-Cide Co., The, ‘Kansas City, Mo. 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., Chi- 
GH, Tide 6000408 6 e0srenosesceseocecss 
Western Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont.. 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. eececcere 
Western Milling Co., Pendleton, Oregon. 
Western Star Mill Co., Salina, Kansas.. 
Western Waterproofing Co., St. Louis and 
Kansas City, Mo......cccsccccscccces:® 
White & Co., Baltimore, Md.........-- 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co., Whitewa- 
CEP, TERMED ccecccccceseercece eeeewe-e 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co.. 
Williams Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio.......--- 
witnee Chemical Co., Inc., New cobin 
N. 


eeeeee 


ee eereeeeeeree 


Wisconsin Milling Co., Menomonie, Wis... 
Wolf Milling Co., Ellinwood, Kansas...-- 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que...- 


Zeleny Thermometer Company, Chi- 
cago, Illimois ........seeeeeeeeer’ 
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WHICH HAS THE GREATER SURFACE AREA? 
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If your answer is A you’re 
voting for NOVADELOX 


A and B both represent the same volume of 
material, yet the 64 small spheres compris- 
ing A have a total surface area four times as 
great as the single large one. This shows one 
reason why Novadelox, with its smaller par- 
ticle size, can assure a more efficient and more 
uniform whitening action. 

Smaller particles, of course, permit greater 
dispersion in the flour—but there’s more to it 
than that. Because the 
active ingredient in 
Novadelox is most effi- 
cient at or close to the 











contact surfaces between the flour and the 
Novadelox, this increase in surface area brings 
about a faster, more complete and uniform 
reaction. 

Novadelox acts with predictable effective- 
ness and rapidity (whitening action is com- 
plete within 24 hours). It will give your flour 
a color and brilliance that is a delight to 
the buyer’s eye. And if you consider the lati- 
tude it allows you in blending a wide variety 
of wheats, and the costly hazardous storage it 
helps to eliminate, you'll find Novadelox a 
money-saver as well as a sales-builder. a9 











GIVES SELL-LURE TO 


Sweethear 


\ 


for your Greatest-Ever Valentine’s Day Promotion 


@ Here it comes—the 1942 Sweetheart Cake Valentine’s Day 
promotion... AND Dorothy Lamour! 
What a combination! 
You know about Lamour. She’s the Paramount star cur- 
, 4 rently featured in “The Fleet’s In.” Army and Navy favorite 
ue ey _ ’ tne America’s No. 1 Sweetheart! A knockout with sales 
“THE FLEETS IN” | i P : appeal galore! And Sweetheart Cake spells S-A-L-E-S 
A PARAMOUNT PICTURE Bi % a P-U-N-C-H, too! Put these two together—well, those extra 
ee ; > ] profits will jump so fast you may have a hard time to keep 
: track of ’em! 
GET THESE SALES-BUILDING MERCHANDISING This hard-hitting merchandising campaign is a natural. 
MATERIALS FROM YOUR GENERAL MILLS MAN: A campaign with the perfect heart-shaped cake that last 
year broke bakery sales records all over the nation, PLUS 
the sure fire customer-winning wallop of glamorous Dorothy 
Lamour. All to make Valentine’s Day one of your year’s best 
SELL-days. 

Here’s why: tender, mouth-watering 
Sweetheart Cake is packed with eye appeal. 
Designed to sell on sight. Baked in inexpensive, 
easily-assembled, re-usable heart-shaped molds — 
the sensational new feature introduced in 
°41,brought back at bakers’ requests! 

Yes, Sweetheart Cake has everything you 

soo meoat. | need for bigger and better extra profits. 
SOFTASILK Everything from start to a big finish. You’ll 
proved wee miss a great opportunity if you don’t make 

— complete use of the Lamour-Sweetheart 
geen eng Cake promotion. Be sure to ask your 


Formula is designed for ©2eneral Mills man to show it to you, 
Softasilk Cake Flour. TODAY! 


G t N k R A L M i L L S, H Ni C @ MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











